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BOOK  VII 


EXPRESSING  YOUR  CHARM 


How  to  Let  the  World  Know  You  Are  Charming 

We  have  learned  how  this  subtle  thing  we  call 
“charm”  is  fed  into  our  natures  and  made  a  part  of  us 
so  that  no  circumstance  can  upset  our  perfect  poise. 
Whatever  situation  we  find  ourselves  in,  we  shall  not 
“lose  our  heads”  but  know  the  charming  thing  to  do. 

In  this  book  we  shall  open  up  the  ways  to  ex¬ 
press  what  we  have  learned,  for  after  all,  it  is  what 
we  express  that  makes  us  charming,  it  is  our  man¬ 
ners. 

The  latter  part  of  this  book  will  be  for  women  of 
earnest  minds  who  wish  to  make  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  this  first  part  let  us  linger  a  little  longer 
with  the  very  young  girl  who  has  not  yet  realized 
what  the  value  of  charm  really  is. 

Pretty  little  flowers,  many  of  them,  yet  they  paint 
and  powder  and  giggle  so  that  sometimes  they  don’t 
seem  exactly  like  human  beings. 

In  Book  VI,  I  told  you  about  girls  who  get  along 
with  girls  very  well,  but  when  there  is  a  man  on 
the  scene,  they  behave  so  unnaturally,  as  if  they  imagine 
that  is  the  way  to  attract  him. 

You  see  dears,  there  isn’t  one  man  in  fifty  but  laughs 
at  the  “stuff”  we  women  put  on  our  faces.  It  looks 
like  sheerest  nonsense  to  them,  so  unless  we  do  it 
very  artistically,  it  is  worse  than  time  wasted. 
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That  heavy  white  daub  around  the  nose  and  mouth 
looks  positively  “funny.”  I  wonder  you  can’t  see  it 
for  yourself ! 

You’d  better  leave  off  the  white  entirely,  if  it  doesn’t 
blend  naturally  with  your  skin  and  put  just  a  little 
rouge  on  your  cheeks  instead. 

It’s  simply  past  human  understanding — these  ways 
we  have  adopted  to  attract  men! 

Why  we  use  bright  rose  pink  or  a  garish  purple  red 
lipstick  on  our  mouths  is  one  of  the  world’s  wonders 
to  the  woman  who  really  knows  men ! 

Certainly  no  man  feels  tempted  to  kiss  such  a  mouth 
and  unless  a  mouth  does  look  kissable — well  what  is 
the  idea  in  decorating  it? 

But  we  covered  all  this  in  Book  III.  I  hope  you 
read  it  more  than  once  and  will  remember  it  the  next 
time  you  array  yourself  for  the  street  or  to  appear 
before  the  world  anywhere. 

Now  what  could  a  man  like  about  a  girl  who  tries 
to  be  pert  and  say  cute  things  and  thinks  of  nothing 
unless  it  be  frivolous?  Men  don’t  want  to  dance,  go 
to  dinner,  suppers,  or  to  a  “show”  all  the  time.  It’s 
the  girl  who  can  bring  a  man  into  a  home  atmosphere 
where  she  can  show  her  womanly  qualities,  who  has  all 
the  best  of  it. 

Men  know  when  you  are  insincere,  usually.  Do 
you  think  they  enjoy  knowing  you  are  making  a  “good 
thing”  of  them? 

If  you  knew  that  some  girl  waited  around  so  you’d 
have  to  take  her  to  lunch,  or  fumbled  in  her  purse  until 
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you  paid  her  carfare,*  you'd  resent  it.  Why,  then, 
shouldn’t  a  man  resent  it,  this  knowing  that  all  the  use 
you  had  for  him  was  to  have  him  spend  his  money 
on  you? 

No,  my  dears,  that’ll  never  “land”  your  man.  In  the 
few  cases  where  it  has,  the  life  of  such  a  pair  has 
lacked  much  that  you  would  wish  for,  when  you  are 
married. 

Now  wouldn’t  it  be  far  better  to  make  yourself  sweet 
looking  and  dainty?  There  isn’t  anything  in  this  whole 
world  any  sweeter  than  a  sweet  girl. 

Suppose,  the  next  time  you  meet  a  man  you  begin 
by  talking  naturally  to  him  about  whatever  experiences 
you  both  have  had,  the  thousands  of  subjects  that  come 
up  from  the  things  you’ve  seen  together.  Try  it  any¬ 
way  ! 

Men  feel  ill  at  ease  with  a  silly  girl.  Some  of  them 
imagine  all  girls  are  silly  and  try  to  think  of  silly  things 
to  amuse  them  with. 

Of  course  the  idler,  the  man  who  will  never  amount 
to  anything,  fops,  and  other  such  blots  on  the  earth  who 
live  without  earning  their  way,  may  like  your  white 
nose  and  chin,  your  giggle  and  your  chewing  gum, 
but  I  am  assuming  that  your  aim  is  to  attract  a  worth¬ 
while  man — one  who  will  succeed  in  business  and  who 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  home  for  you. 

Don’t  encourage  young  men  to  be  extravagant  and 
boast  of  how  much  money  they  are  able  to  spend  on 
you.  The  charming  girl,  the  girl  who  is  the  idol  of  a 
real  man’s  heart  will  gently  reprove  him  for  buying  ex- 
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pensive  seats  and  being  wasteful  in  other  ways.  The 
very  man  who  does  it  can  rarely  afford  it  and  he’d 
be  very  likely  to  worship  the  girl  who  took  enough 
interest  in  him  to  chum  with  him  and  be  happy  on  less 
money. 

One  of  the  most  adored-by-men  girls  I’ve  ever 
known,  would  not  allow  a  young  man  who  she  knew 
was  in  college  and  had  not  much  spending  money,  to 
take  her  in  a  taxi  to  a  dance. 

Men  do  sometimes  marry  these  miserably  expensive 
creatures,  but  the  divorce  courts  are  full  of  cases  where 
the  man  is  seeking  relief — he  can’t  keep  it  up. 

The  sooner  you  get  it  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  that 
money  will  not  make  happiness,  the  better  off  you’ll 
be. 

A  walk  with  the  man  you  love,  whose  hand  thrills 
you  and  brings  ideas  of  homemaking  to  your  mind, 
will  keep  you  young  longer,  make  you  prettier,  more 
charming,  more  alluring  than  marrying  the  man  who 
spends  his  money  recklessly  on  you  and  when  he  tires 
of  you,  finds  someone  else  to  spend  it  on. 

So  much  for  the  very  young  girls  who  have  my 
tenderest  sympathy  and  who  must  often  make  so  many 
mistakes  before  finally  learning  that  physical  charm 
and  mental  charm  are  inseparable  if  it  is  to  last. 

Be  Human  With  Your  Men  Friends 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  modest  and  quite  another  to  be 
a  “prunes  and  prisms”  miss.  You’ll  be  adored  for  the 
former  and  laughed  at  for  the  latter. 
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If  you  have  just  had  a  perfectly  wonderful  dance  and 
your  escort  takes  you  to  your  seat,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  you  should  not  show  your  pleasure 
and  say  how  much  you  enjoyed  it.  Be  enthusiastic. 
Let  him  see  he  has  given  you  pleasure ;  he’ll  want  'to 
repeat  it. 

If,  at  luncheon  or  across  the  table  anywhere,  he  is 
telling  you  of  some  of  his  hopes  and  plans,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  look  deep  into  his  eyes 
with  a  “you’re  wonderful”  expression.  Let  your  eyes 
say  what  your  lips  speak. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  aunt  who  took  a  forlorn  niece 
whom  nobody  wanted  home  with  her  and  agreed  to 
teach  her  how  to  be  charming  to  men. 

A  few  months  later  the  girl  married. 

The  aunt  was  asked  what  magic  she  had  worked  to 
turn  the  rather  plain  little  girl  into  one  able  to  marry 
a  big  and  splendid  man. 

“I  taught  her  to  say  ‘you’re  wonderful,’  and  T 
think  so  too,’  when  she  was  talking  to  the  men  she 
met.” 

The  story,  of  course,  serves  only  the  purpose  of  il¬ 
lustrating  my  point,  that  a  man  likes  to  be  appreciated. 
It  would  be  simpering  to  overwork  it  according  to  the 
story,  and  yet  your  eyes  m»v  always  say  it,  when  he 
is  talking  to  you. 

Dignity 

A  dignity  that  protects  you  from  rough  speech  or 
conduct  is  a  wonderfully  strong  weapon  in  your  charm. 
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Be  too  dignified  to  engage  in  a  quarrel 

Be  too  dignified  to  dress  conspicuously  in  loud 
colors. 

But  a  dignity  that  repels  confidence  from  others,, 
warmth  and  cheerfulness,  is  awful  and  you  should! 
get  rid  of  it. 

Dignity  in  one  sense  of  the  word  is  just  plain  good 
manners  and  in  the  latter  sense  is  a  coldness  of  man¬ 
ner  that  drives  friends  away.  Study  yourself,  see 
which  you  have. 

Are  You  This  Girl? 

The  reason  many  people  are  not  charming  and  are 
unable  to  express  themselves  is  because  they  do  not 
have  the  reservoirs  we  talked  about  in  Book  VI — and 
they  know  it. 

That  is  why  we  have  filled  our  storehouses  first. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  one  who  has  learned  much 
about  life  through  reading  and  by  travel,  yet  is  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  give  any  of  it  out. 

Only  yesterday,  one  girl  in  talking  of  another  just 
home  from  abroad  said :  “Really  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  have  seen  so  much  and  learned  so  little. 
Even  though  she  has  been  everywhere,  she  is  as  drab 
as  an  old  glove.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  deep  student  and 
scholar  have  much  in  their  heads  that  would  be  interest¬ 
ing,  but  as  we  have  said,  it  is  what  we  are  able  to  express 
that  makes  us  charming,  our  spiritual  manner  toward 
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life  and  our  associates,  not  what  we  can  cram  out  of  a 
book. 

Are  You  Able  to  Say  What  You  Feel? 

Take  for  instance,  when  you  write  a  letter.  Prob¬ 
ably  we  all  have  need  at  times  to  put  what  we  have  to 
say  in  a  letter  or  note. 

1.  Is  it  that  you  find  you  have  nothing  to  say,  you 
neither  think  nor  feel  about  the  matter? 

2.  Or  maybe  you  think  and  feel,  but  you  yourself 
do  not  know  clearly  what  you  think  or  feel. 

3.  Some  of  us  know  what  we  think  and  feel,  but 
we  have  not  the  ability  to  or  the  words  in  which  to 
express  it. 

4.  If  we  have  something  to  express  and  know  how 
to  express  it,  self  consciousness  hinders  our  putting 
the  words  down. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  two  obstacles  there  is  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  your  storehouses.  You  have  not 
quite  filled  them  as  outlined  in  Book  VI  and  you  should 
read  it  over  again.  What  you  need  is  to  understand 
better  what  we  have  been  saying  about  feeling  in¬ 
terested  in  others,  understanding  that  they  too  have 
hopes,  aims  and  ambitions.  Once  a  genuine  interest  in 
others  is  acquired,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  know  what 
we  feel  and  think. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  belong  in  class  3. 

You  have  something  to  express.  In  the  book  pre¬ 
ceding  this  we  learned  how  to  develop  a  nature  that 
would  be  charming,  but  not  how  to  express  it. 
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Caution !  This  brings  us  to  what  we  have  said 
many  times.  The  matter  of  expressing  our  charm  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  expressing  the  ideas  we  have 
collected.  You  do  not  make  yourself  a  charming  wom¬ 
an  by  turning  your  home  into  a  current  events  club, 
or  by  being  able  to  discuss  interesting  subjects  in  good 
English. 

You  do  not  become  charming  by  having  got  these 
ideas,  but  because  the  ideas  have  wrought  some  change 
in  you.  It  is  this  change,  this  difference  of  interest, 
in  alertness,  in  sympathy  and  in  comprehension,  that 
makes  you  charming — or  that  will  make  you  charming 
in  proportion  as  you  let  it  shine  forth. 

But  since  your  dealings  with  other  people  are  neces¬ 
sarily  carried  on  in  words,  this  section  is  written  to 
show  you  the  easiest  and  most  graceful  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  connection  between  your  reservoirs  of  charm 
and  the  world  about  you. 

Perhaps  you  look  upon  any  kind  of  writing  as  “not 
in  your  line.” 

And  yet,  everyone  of  us,  in  the  daily  business  of 
life,  no  matter  what  it  is,  needs  to  be  able  to  express 
herself  clearly  and  simply  in  writing. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  only  reason  you 
express  yourself  better  in  talking  than  you  do  in  writ¬ 
ing  is  only  that  you  have  had  so  much  more  practice 
in  talking?  You  talk  some,  almost  ever  hour  of  the 
day. 

Begin  to  write,  even  a  tiny  bit,  every  day.  See  how 
your  pencil  will  limber  up !  Begin  it  today !  4 
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Don’t  any  longer  look  upon  the  ability  to  expYess 
yourself  in  writing  as  an  art  out  of  your  scope,  with 
which  you  have  no  concern. 

In  this,  as  in  dancing,  if  we  do  very  little,  we  do  it 
stiffly.  We  are  apt  to  be  very  formal  with  it.  We  do 
not  say  what  we  would  speak,  if  we  were  talking  in¬ 
stead  of  writing.  Finally  we  become  to  hate  it  so,  we 
do  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

Begin  to  write.  There  is  no  other  way  to  learn 
how. 

But  don’t  make  a  lesson  of  it.  Write  for  fun,  in  a 
sincere  attempt  to  express  some  real  interest,  or  picture, 
or  feeling. 

Don’t  write  “themes”  and  “compositions.” 

Don’t  write  something  which  you  fondly  think 
sounds  like  something  which  you  once  read  in  a  book. 

Don’t,  for  the  moment,  think  of  the  spelling,  or  the 
pronunciation,  or  the  paragraphs,  or  the  sentence 
structure  or  the  margins,  or  the  handwriting. 

Don’t  think  of  any  of  these  things  even  a  little  bit 
until  writing  has  become  a  natural  act  to  you.  Then  you 
must  consider  these  other  things,  of  course. 

But  for  the  moment,  put  all  your  mind  and  all  your 
effort  to  transferring  to  your  piece  of  paper  a  thorough¬ 
ly  honest  reproduction  of  something  you  have  seen  or 
heard  or  felt  or  thought. 

That  is  what  writing  is. 

And  every  human  being  in  the  world  needs  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  You  need  it  in  order  to  make  yourself 
clear  to  others ;  you  need  it  often  in  order  to  get  things 
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done ;  you  need  it  always  if  you  wish  to  be  sure  of 
being  able  to  express  yourself. 

Books  and  rhetoric  may  be  able  to  teach  you  many 
things  about  sentences  and  paragraphs,  structure,  etc. 
Of  course  you  must  know  these  things  in  time,  but 
they  are  secondary  in  importance.  The  first  and  big¬ 
gest  thing  you  can  do  for  yourself,  and  that  is  cultivate 
the  habit  of  writing;  no  matter  how  unused  to  it  you 
are. 


Make  a  Little  Writing  a  Daily  Matter 

The  best  way  to  begin  is  to  write  very  frequently 
to  a  friend  at  a  distance.  If  you  have  no  friend  who 
wants  to  hear  from  you  so  frequently,  get  an  imaginary 
friend  and  every  night,  before  you  get  too  sleepy,  try 
on  paper  to  make  that  person  share  with  you,  really 
see  or  hear  or  feel  some  incident  that  happened  that 
day,  not  matter  how  trivial. 

Be  sure  you  write  about  something  that  occurred 
that  very  day.  It  will  be  fresh  in  your  mind,  you 
will  be  able  to  reproduce  the  details,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  tell  whether  or  not  you  are  writing  sincerely. 

It  Takes  Practice  to  Be  Simple 

To  be  able  to  make  sure  you  are  writing  sincerely, 
is  a  much  harder  matter  than  it  sounds.  Many  people 
who  talk  simply  and  sincerely,  take  a  different  line  just 
the  moment  they  get  a  pen  or  pencil  in  their  hands. 
Instead  of  saying  very  simply  what  they  think  or 
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feel,  they  write  something  which  sounds  like  some¬ 
thing  they  have  read  somewhere. 

Don’t  attempt  to  be  “literary.”  The  effect  is  un¬ 
natural  and  highflown.  It  will  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  persons  you  are  writing  to.  They  will  discard  your 
letter  as  worthless  because  it  will  sound  cold  or  unlike 
the  person  they  know  you  to  be.  Haven’t  you  heard 
people  say :  “She  writes  exactly  like  she  talks”  or :  “Isn’t 
that  exactly  like  Mary  ?”  The  person  to  whom  you  can 
carry  yourself  in  that  way  by  letter  will  be  the  happier 
for  having  heard  from  you,  she  will  be  warmed  and 
cheered,  almost  like  a  visit  from  you. 

Don’t  write  in  any  way  you  wouldn’t  be  willing  to 
talk  to  a  daily  companion.  Try  to  put  everything  just 
as  vividly  as  you  can,  but  just  as  simply  and  clearly  too. 
At  first  before  you  are  accustomed  to  writing  and  while 
you  are  practicing,  read  it  aloud  to  a  critical  and 
sympathetic  friend.  Maybe  there  is  another  girl  among 
your  acquaintance  who  wishes  to  learn  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  always  so  much  easier  to  do  things  with 
someone.  The  only  danger  of  this  is  that  she  may 
seem  to  grasp  the  ideas  before  you  do  and  you  may 
become  discouraged  and  feel  that  you  never  could  learn 
to  do  it. 

A  good  way  to  study  with  someone  is  to  exchange 
letters  with  your  friend,  but  write  them  when  you  are 
apart.  Make  the  letters  brief,  but  try  really  to  “get 
over”  to  the  other,  some  part  of  the  day’s  experience. 
Make  your  criticisms  frank,  but  be  sincere,  not  play¬ 
ful. 
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How  to  Make  Your  Letters  Express  You 

At  present,  maybe  you  write  this  kind  of  a  letter?: 

Letter  A. 

Dear  May : 

I  was  out  to  Aunt  Minnie’s  on  Staten  Island  over 
Sunday.  I  had  a  good  time.  The  weather  was  nice. 
Uncle  Joe  has  built  an  addition  to  the  barn  and  got 
a  new  colt.  They  are  keeping  bees  this  year.  Uncle 
Joe  told  me  a  lot  about  bees  and  how  they  live  and 
work.  We  had  strawberries  out  of  the  garden.  I 
picked  them. 

I  took  the  late  train  home  Sunday  night.  Uncle 
Joe  and  Aunt  Minnie  drove  me  to  the  station.  It  was 
a  great  night. 

Well  goodbye,  Yours,  Helen. 

Do  you  see  how  differently  it  would  affect  your 
reader  and  charm  her  if  you  had  been  able  to  w^ite  the 
same  letter  this  way? 

Letter  B. 

Dear  May : 

You  remember  how  hot  and  sultry  it  was  on  Satur¬ 
day  noon  and  how  wilted  you  and  I  both  felt?  Well, 
when  I  got  home,  I  found  a  note  from  Aunt  Minnie 
asking  me  to  come  over  to  Staten  Island  to  stay  over 
Sunday  with  her  and  Uncle  Joe.  Twenty  minutes 
later  I  was  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry  and  by  the  time 
we  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  ocean  breeze  was 
blowing  so  hard,  it  was  cool  enough  to  put  on  my  coat. 
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And  I  didn’t  know  another  hot  minute  until  I 
got  back  to  town  late  last  night ! 

I  got  a  lot  of  rest  out  of  it  all — the  beautiful  moon¬ 
light  Saturday  night,  and  the  happy  day  in  the  garden 
Sunday  (the  peonies  are  wonderful  this  year  and  Aunt 
Minnie  has  a  new  pink  one  that  is  simply  gorgeous.) 
The  moon  was  out  again  Sunday  night  when  Uncle  Joe 
and  Aunt  Minnie  drove  me  to  the  station.  We  sang 
all  the  way. 

Sunday  morning  we  spent  a  long  time  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  what  is  the  matter  with  the  new  addition  to  the 
barn.  It  looks  queer,  but  we  finally  decided  it  will 
be  all  right  when  it  is  painted  like  the  rest. 

The  new  colt  is  to  be  named  for  me — they  say  it 
shakes  its  head  the  way  I  do  mine.  It’s  a  dear 
little  thing.  VI  wish  I  had  its  eyes,  but  I  couldn’t 
see  any  resemblance,  so  far  as  shaking  my.  head  is 
■  concerned. 

They’re  keeping  bees  this  year,  too.  I’d  never 
thought  there  was  such  a  lot  to  learn  about  how  honey 
is  made.  Uncle  Joe  explained  all  about  it  to  me.  He 
says  they  have  a  more  orderly  system  than  we  human 
beings  have  worked  out  and  I  guess  that’s  true.  Ask 
me  to  tell  you  about  them  when  I  see  you  again.  May¬ 
be  you  don’t  know  any  more  about  them  than  I  did 
and  I  know  you’d  enjoy  hearing,  if  you  don’t. 

I  ate  so  many  strawberries  when  I  was  picking  them 
I  thought  I  wouldn’t  want  any  for  dessert  but  I  did, 
just  the  same.  These  were  the  biggest,  reddest  ones 
I  ever  saw,  each  one  looked  as  if  it  had  been  turned 
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over  and  ripened  on  both  sides  by  the  sun.  You  kind 
of  taste  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  them  too. 

It  was  so  beautiful  and  peaceful  driving  to  the 
station  Sunday  night.  The  cool  leaves  of  the  maples 
along  the  road  were  not  like  the  hot,  scorched  trees 
over  the  Drive.  Seemed  like  I  was  in  another  world. 
I  hope  you  can  go  with  me  next  time,  I  know  you’d 
like  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

What’ve  you  been  doing?  Call  me  up  and  let’s 
have  a  bite  together. 

Sincerely, 

Helen. 

Letter  B.  is  just  as  simple  as  letter  A.  It  contains 
no  large  words,  no  “fine  writing.”  But  letter  B.  does 
contain  personality.  It  contains  the  writer,  you,  and 
it  expresses  a  nature  that  has  charm. 

Try  writing  about  what  you  see  rather  than  what 
you  feel. 

For  awhile  when  you  write,  a  little  every  day,  don’t 
deal  with  your  own  feelings  and  ideas  at  all. 

Try  instead  to  write  to  make  your  reader  see  and 
hear  and  feel  the  thing  or  the  person  or  the  situation 
you  are  describing,  instead  of  expounding  your  own 
thoughts  or  feelings  about  it. 

When  you  have  loosened  up  and  begun  to  like  writ¬ 
ing  (for  you  will)  then,  but  not  before,  begin  to  study 
some  rhetoric  or  composition  books  that  will  help 
you,  if  you  still  feel  the  need  for  such  a  book.  For 
ordinary  purposes  you  will  probably  find  that  your 
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vocabulary  is  already  large  enough  and  if  you  read 
very  much  you  have  observed  the  proper  style  as  to 
paragraphs  and  as  you  read  and  follow  the  directions 
for  increasing  your  vocabulary  as  outlined  in  Book 
VI.  you  will  feel  yourself  improving.  I  did  not  start 
this  course  to  ask  you  to  devote  every  minute  you  have 
to  studying  something.  I  want  you  to  have  time  enough 
left  to  be  free,  and  if  you  will  go  about  all  these  sug¬ 
gestions  as  I  have  given  them  to  you,  there  need  be  no 
work  about  it. 

Try  to  get  just  one  thought  or  pointer  a  day.  Fix  it 
firmly  in  your  mind,  but  do  not  worry  about  it,  nor  try 
to  make  work  of  it.  Whichever  point  you  pick  out, 
you  will  probably  have  occasion  to  use  it  the  first  day 
you  go  down  town.  If  you  do,  you’ll  be  all  the  more 
anxious  to  try  another. 

Don’t  attempt  it  all  at  once.  A  little  at  a  time, 
thoroughly  learned — that  will  be  the  easier  route  and 
the  more  satisfactory  one. 

I  want  this  course  to  be  like  a  delightful  game  you 
are  playing — not  work. 

If  You  Want  to  Learn  More  About  English 

Study  some  other  modern  language.  Try  French, 
because  it  is  both  graceful  and  accurate. 

To  do  this,  that  is  to  gain  a  good  reading  knowledge 
of  French,  you  do  not  need  to  go  to  classes.  Try  it 
yourself.  Get  a  simple  little  beginners’  book  and 
learn  the  main  forms.  Then  get  a  very  simple  little 
French  story  and  a  good  French  dictionary  and  read 
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the  story  through  for  yourself  if  you  have  to  look  up 
every  word  as  you  go  along. 

Then  get  another  little  French  story,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  probably  have  to  look  up  only  about  one 
word  in  every  five.  But  keep  it  up  right  along  until 
you  can  really  read  it.  Of  course  this  won’t  enable 
you  to  write  French,  or  to  speak  it.  These  you  can 
add  by  going  to  a  teacher,  but  having  acquired  the 
ability  to  read  it  will  enable  you  to  learn  everything 
else  about  it  the  more  readily.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  average  woman  could  not  acquire  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French  for  herself.  The  result  of  doing  so  will 
be  to  make  you  quicker  and  more  observant  in  the 
use  of  English. 

A  Word  About  Your  Handwriting 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder  why  literary 
men  and  women,  and  indeed  a  great  many  professional 
and  scientific  men  and  women,  write  a  small,  rather 
even  and  regular  hand,  without  huge  capitals  and 
flourishes  ? 

They  write  such  a  hand  to  save  time.  It  is  easy 
to  write  and  usually  easy  to  read.  It  is  economical  be¬ 
cause  it  is  swift  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  indicates 
mental  working  ability. 

Are  you  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  big  capitals 
and  shaded  lines  and  scrawls  and  flourishes  show 
“character  ?”  Drop  the  idea !  What  that  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing  shows  is  indecision,  uneven  working  power,  lack 
of  development  and  maturity. 
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You  have  only  to  open  your  eyes  to  prove  this  to 
yourself.  Much  of  the  writing  of  young  girls  today 
is  almost  illegible  from  this  scrawling  and  straining  at 
“character.” 

Keep  in  mind  that  writing  is  a  mechanism.  A  small 
uniform  style  is  quicker,  prettier,  more  economical,  and 
more  legible.  If  you  write  a  little  every  day,  you 
will  do  well  to  adopt  a  style  that  is  at  once  efficient  and 
pleasing. 

Cut  off  the  scrawls  and  excrescences  from  your 
writing.  There  will  be  so  many  other  ways  to  express 
your  individuality  that  I  do  not  believe  you  will  miss 
this  one.  In  some  cases  a  flourishing  style  of  hand¬ 
writing  makes  the  writer  look  absolutely  ignorant  and 
uneducated.  Flourishes  are  often  the  style  of  the  il¬ 
literate. 

Let’s  be  charming  in  this  too.  Simplicity  of  manner 
in  everything  and  naturalness.  We  have  repeated 
these  words  over  and  over  again,  because  we  cannot  get 
them  too  well  fixed  in  our  minds.  They  would 
answer  the  whole  problem  if  we  could  remember  to 
put  those  two  words  in  effect  in  all  their  relations  to 
our  daily  life. 

Expressing  Ourselves  in  Speech 

In  the  first  place,  what  kind  of  voice  have  you  ?  In 
Book  VI.  we  gave  some  exercises  for  any  trouble  you 
may  be  experiencing  in  your  speaking  voice.  If  you 
are  unaware  of  the  kind  of  voice  you  have,  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  pleasant  to  your  hearers  or  not,  put  your- 
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self  through  this  test.  Try  listening  to  it  until  you 
decide  what  you  think  of  it  and  remember  that  you 
can  make  it  nice  if  it  isn’t. 

Is  it  high  pitched  or  strained? 

Is  it  rough  and  coarse? 

Has  it  a  childish  treble — or  a  nasal  twang? 

Does  it  “break”  easily? 

Does  it  get  squeaky  and  thin  or  tired  and  husky 
readily  ? 

Don’t  assume  that  you  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
It  is  true  that  some  people  are  born  with  beautiful, 
low,  musical  well-pitched  voices.  But  if,  because  you 
have  not  been  using  your  breath  right,  yours  has  an 
unpleasant  quality,  start  the  exercises  in  Book  VI.  and 
watch  the  improvement. 

You  can  train  your  own  ear  to  the  tone  you  want 
your  voice  to  assume,  and  thereby  bring  yours  to  what 
you  think  it  should  be.  You  can  do  much  more  by  this 
listening  to  it  yourself  than  by  having  someone  else  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  it  for  you. 

Train  your  ear  and  do  not  rest  until  you  approve 
of  the  sound  of  your  voice. 

The  Words  With  Which  You  Express  Yourself 

We  have  already  studied  how  to  improve  our  vo¬ 
cabularies.  Have  you  acquired  any  new  words  since 
reading  the  last  book? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  tell  you  a  lot  about 
the  reason  why  you  find  it  difficult  to  say  and  write 
what  you  mean. 
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There  are  many  thousands  of  words  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  a  great  flexible  instrument  which  will 
mold  itself  into  any  shape  we  want  to  make  it.  It 
is  so  vast  it  can  be  made  to  express  any  shade  of  mean¬ 
ing  or  feeling,  no  matter  how  delicate. 

We  often  hear  that  something  is  “too  deep  for 
words,”  but  that  is  not  likely  true  if  we  are  sufficient 
word  artists  to  be  able  to  express  it. 

Of  course  we  do  not  need  to  know  and  will  find  no 
occasion  to  use  all  the  words  in  the  dictionary. 

Neither  do  we  want  to  hobble  through  life  on  a 
vocabulary  only  half  large  enough  to  support  our  in¬ 
tellectual  weight.  Two  or  three  hundred  words  will 
not  carry  you  far.  A  sentence  that  begins  and  ends 
with  “see?”  cripples  the  impression  you  want  to  make 
on  others.  Avoid  such  things.  Never  say;  “Don’t  you 
understand”  while  in  ordinary  conversation.  Many 
people  say  it  or  “You  know.”  It  is  a  harmless  way 
to  color  your  language,  but  it  is  not  a  forceful  way  and 
if  you  will  go  to  the  pains  to  build  up  your  vocabulary, 
it  will  not  be  necessary. 

Charm  is  not  a  matter  of  words,  but  there  are  some 
kinds  of  charm  which  you  cannot  express  without 
words — any  more  than  you  can  play  a  piano  without 
the  piano. 

Suppose  you  use  only  two  or  three  hundred  words 
atrd  want  to  be  able  to  use  more  and  thus  express 
your  ideas  and  feelings  more  fully,  what  can  you  do 
about  it? 

You  certainly  can’t  begin  to  learn  the  dictionary  at 
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so  many  words  a  day.  The  method  would  be  as  futile 
as  it  would  be  laborious. 

We  have  already  discussed  how  to  get  the  right 
word  to  say  things  within  the  previous  chapter.  More 
than  one  rule  was  offered.  Adopt  one  and  if  it  is 
not  best  adapted  for  your  use,  employ  one  of  the 
others.  You  will  enjoy  doing  it  after  a  short  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  much  romance  in  words — and  a 
liberal  education. 

If  your  vocabulary  is  already  large  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  your  thoughts  and  you  wish  to  become  really 
fluent,  you  will  become  ten  times  more  real,  more 
charming,  to  other  people  because  you  can  thus  reveal 
yourself. 

Make  friends  of  people  who  think  and  like  to  express 
their  thoughts.  Don’t  be  satisfied  in  telling  something 
to  be  able  to  come  “somewhere  near”  using  the  exact 
word  or  the  one  which  best  expresses  your  feeling. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  consistently  some  really 
intelligent  girls  mispronounce  simple  and  commoti 
words?  Such  words  as  edident’ly  when  they  mean 
evidently,  or  precedence  instead  of  precedence.  Noth¬ 
ing  sounds  worse  than  intricate  for  intricate. 

It  isn’t  a  sin  to  mispronounce  words,  but  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  because  it  draws  your  listeners’  attention  to 
the  words  you  are  using  instead  of  toward  the  idea 
you  are  trying  to  “get  over.” 

Be  Careful  in  Your  Speech — Not  Affected 

Do  you  slur  your  words,  jamming  the  syllables  to¬ 
gether  ? 
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Do  you  say  things  that  sound  like  “Idunno”  and 
“Doncha  thinkso?” 

Do  you  leave  off  your  final  syllables? 

Do  you  ever  say  things  that  sound  like  this  ? :  “They 
w’s  talkin’  ‘an  singin’  in  th’  dinin’  rum.” 

Only  two  words  in  that  whole  sentence  enunciated 
as  they  should  be — “they”  and  “in.” 

Say  that  sentence  correctly,  pronouncing  every  word 
clearly  and  fully. 

No,  you  do  not  have  to  be  very  slow  and  precise. 
Some  of  the  most  rapid  speakers  speak  beautifully, 
enunciating  clearly. 

Listen  to  yourself  for  a  little  while.  Listen  to  your 
friends  talk,  note  their  excellence  or  their  errors. 
Train  your  ear  to  hear  and  appreciate  the  best. 

Don’t  be  afraid  somebody  will  call  you  “highbrow” 
or  say  you  are  “putting  on  airs.”  There  is  nothing  to 
arouse  ridicule  in  using  language  correctly  and  in 
enunciating  correctly  and  beautifully.  You  don’t 
call  a  singer  “highbrow”  because  she  has  a  trained 
voice  ? 

Of  course  avoid  affectation,  but  be  precise.  Is  there 
any  virtue  in  saying  “Toosday,”  instead  of  “Tuesday,” 
or  “Febuary,”  when  you  mean  February? 

I  cannot  give  you  a  list  of  the  words  you  should  be 
careful  about,  there  are  too  many  of  them,  but  if  you 
will  cultivate  a  little  observation,  you  will  soon  have  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  butchering  being  done 
to  the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  languages  of  the 
world. 
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Train  your  ear.  It  will  improve  your  voice  and  your 
speech. 

Finally,  in  learning  to  talk  as  in  learning  to  think, 
the  only  safe  guide  is  utter  sincerity.  If  you  merely 
say  things  you  have  read,  but  have  not  thought  about, 
it  will  make  small  impression  on  your  hearer’s  ear — 
the  world  knows  when  we  are  sincere. 

Learning  to  Express  Yourself  Is  at  Least 
Half  of  Life 

Charm  is  as  much  a  matter  of  expressing  as  of 
being. 

Half  of  the  happiness  of  life  does  consist  in  taking 
in  and  understanding  the  life  around  you.  But  just 
as  certainly,  the  other  half  is  the  faculty  of  real  ex¬ 
pression,  of  showing  to  others  what  your  reactions 
are  on  life  and  people  and  books.  Learn  to  speak  a 
language  that  takes  you  below  the  mere  surface  of 
things  and  makes  you  not  merely  an  attractive  body 
for  people  to  look  at,  but  an  attractive  mind  and  spirit, 
capable  of  making  itself  almost  as  clear  to  others  as 
your  physical  self  to  their  physical  eye. 

Learning  to  Tell  a  Story  so  That  None  of  Its 
Meaning  Is  Lost 

Can  you  tell  a  simple  story  so  that  it  “gets  over” 
and  everybody  enjoys  it? 

Don’t  say  it  is  not  a  faculty  you  cannot  have  if  you 
want. 

Use  your  vocabulary  and  whatever  power  of  ex- 
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pression  you  develop  with  it  day  by  day,  to  -repro¬ 
duce  some  experience,  and  make  it  live  for  other 
people. 

Make  them  see,  hear  or  feel  it  just  as  you  saw,  heard, 
or  felt  it. 

Begin  by  choosing  some  very  simple  and  very  re¬ 
cent  incident  or  spectacle  you  met  in  the  day’s  routine. 
It  must  be  recent,  because  then  the  details  are  fresh 
in  your  mind  and  it  is  often  the  details  that  make 
the  story  lifelike  and  real  and  vivid. 

Test  yourself  and  your  power  of  expression  in  this 
way  some  day  soon : 

When  you  go  home  for  dinner  after  the  day’s  work, 
try  to  tell  the  family  something  that  interested  you 
during  the  day,  some  incident  you  saw  or  some  remark 
you  heard  which  you  thought  amusing  or  pathetic. 
Think  about  it  as  you  ride  home  in  the  car  or  subway, 
just  what  was  it  that  appealed  to  you  so  much?  What 
is  the  thing  Sadie  actually  said  to  the  manager  that 
was  so  funny  in  itself;  or  was  it  the  clash  of  per¬ 
sonalities  between  Sadie  and  the  manager.  If  the 
humor  was  mainly  in  that,  you  will  have  to  make  the 
family  see  and  know  both  of  these  people,  in  order  to 
have  them  understand  the  story. 

If  you  can  really  entertain  your  own  family  at  din¬ 
ner,  make  your  father  and  mother  forget  their  wear¬ 
iness,  keep  your  brother  sitting  overtime  at  the  table 
instead  of  rushing  to  join  the  boys  at  the  corner  store, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  you  are  expressing  a  real 
quality  of  charm. 
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Try  it,  and  don’t  give  up  if  the  first  story  doesn’t 

go* 

Think  of  Your  Idea  or  Story,  Not  of  the  Words 

In  your  zeal  to  achieve  a  fuller  vocabulary,  don’t 
be  word  conscious.  Nothing  is  more  tiresome  to  your 
hearer.  Words  are  only  your  instrument,  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  obtrude  and  divert  your  hearer’s 
attention  from  the  story  you  are  telling  or  the  point 
you  are  making. 

How  to  Learn  the  Art  of  Discussion 

If,  when  you  are  out  to  dinner  or  among  any  group 
of  people  engaged  in  conversation,  you  find  that  in 
the  discussion  of  some  subject  you  are  doing  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  talking,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  you  are  the  only  one  who 
has  anything  interesting  to  say  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  that  nobody  else  wants  to  talk.  In 
this  case  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  audience  are  due 
you. 

It  is  possible  that  is  the  situation,  but  it  isn’t  likely. 

In  talking,  don’t  try  to  go  it  alone. 

Discuss,  don’t  simply  “hold  forth.” 

Get  together  a  group  of  friends,  who,  like  yourself, 
want  to  learn  how  to  express  themselves.  You  might 
all  read  the  same  book  and  then  meet  to  discuss  it. 
Tell  just  exactly  what  you  liked  or  didn’t  like,  about  it, 
and  why.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  party  may  have 
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only  one  sentence  to  say  at  the  first  meeting,  but  after 
awhile  you  will  all  be  able  to  talk  at  length.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  clash  of  views  to  make  people  able  to 
know  what  they,  themselves,  honestly  think  and  feel. 

The  discussion  may  center  around  the  news  of  the 
week.  Assign  different  papers  and  magazines  to  dif¬ 
ferent  members  to  read,  having  it  understood  what 
subjects  are  to  be  covered  and  discussed — foreign  or 
domestic  political  news,  let  us  say.  Then  meet  and 
tell,  each  one  of  you,  how  you  would  interpret  the 
events  of  the  week,  how  you  think  things  are  tending, 
what  you  think  will  happen  next,  how  you  think  this 
could  be  accomplished  or  prevented,  etc.  Take  a  vote 
as  to  the  girl  who  has  expressed  herself  most  accurately 
and  persuasively. 

In  short,  accustom  yourself  to  talking  a  subject  out, 
backwards  and  forwards  with  other  people. 

Some  people  can  converse  if  you  let  them  change 
the  subject  ten  times  in  five  minutes.  They  do  not  know 
or  care  enough  about  any  one  .subject  to  be  able  to 
make  more  than  one  remark  about  it.  Such  “talk” 
is  tiresome  to  people  who  think,  my  dears,  and  you  will 
never  get  anywhere  by  that  route.  It  is  the  working 
of  a  subject  out,  getting  your  hearers’  view  of  it,  see¬ 
ing  where  you  agree  and  disagree  and  why,  that  is 
interesting,  and  will  give  the  glow  of  fire  to  your  talk. 

But  remember,  do  not  hug  your  own  convictions  so 
closely  that  you  can’t  enjoy  knowing  what  others  think 
and  feel — their  point  of  view  may  be  worth  your  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  of  us  are  more  concerned  in  proving 
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ourselves  right  than  we  are  in  reaching  the  truth  in  a 
given  situation.  Some  of  us  are  always  tiresome,  after 
the  first  flash,  if  not  then. 

The  real  charm  lies  in, allowing  the  world  (such  of  it 
as  wants  to)  to  see  how  your  mind  is  working.  The 
only  kind  of  charming  talk  is  that  of  the  person  with 
an  open  mind,  interested  in  getting  anything  that  will 
shed  additional  light  on  a  subject,  but  with  plenty  of 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

Persuade,  Don’t  Argue 

Be  clear  and  concise,  avoiding  anything  which  sounds 
like  you  wanted  to  hold  the  floor  all  to  yourself  like 
your  school  teachers  did.  Not  many  of  us  like  having 
the  law  laid  down  to  us. 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  trying  to  let  the  inside  of 
your  mind  and  heart  be  known  to  others  besides  your¬ 
self.  You  want  to  win  their  views  to  yours.  Never 
try  to  force  such  views  if  you  can’t  win  them. 

Is  Slang  Descriptive? 

Don’t  be  priggish  in  avoiding  all  slang. 

But  don’t  use  slang  consistently.  It  is  a  rough  and 
ready,  hit  or  miss  style  of  speech  at  best  and  even 
though  it  may  be  more  vivid  in  some  instances,  it  never 
has  the  shades  of  meaning  that  a  more  correct  vocab¬ 
ulary  will  give  you. 

All  through  this  course  we  have  said  from  time  to 
time  that  the  difference  between  vulgarity  and  taste  lies 
in  the  ability  to  make  distinctions. 
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Sometimes  a  slang  phrase  makes  an  idea  very  vivid. 
If  it  isn’t  ugly  or  vulgar,  use  it  by  all  means. 

It  will  be  hard  to  use  slang  which  will  express  any 
detailed  feeling  or  convey  an  impression.  In  such  cases 
it  won’t  do,  you  can’t  “get  away  with  it.”  Instead  of 
helping  you  to  make,  impressions,  you’ll  be  less  than 
ever  able  to. 

No,  my  dears,  if  we  depend  chiefly  upon  slang, 
we’ll  be  very  far  from  expressing  ourselves. 

Have  you  ever  read  a  book  you  enjoyed  and  tried 
to  discuss  it  with  another  girl  who  had  read  it  too? 
When  you  asked  her  what  she  thought  about  it,  did  she 
say  it  was  “ some  book?”  If  she  did,  you  didn’t  get 
very  far  in  a  discussion  of  it,  did  you?  An  exper¬ 
ience  like  that  makes  you  want  to  be  different.  It 
shows  you  the  real  difference  between  a  person  and  a 
clod. 

But  are  you  able  to  say  what  you  liked  about  it? 

Was  it  because : 

The  author  made  you  feel  as  though  you  had  walked 
down  a  street  in  Spain,  even  though  you  had  never 
been  on  the  European  continent? 

Did  you  think  the  wife  in  the  story  took  just  the 
right  line  of  thought? 

Did  the  book  end  just  as  that  kind  of  a  situation  us¬ 
ually  ends  in  real  life — or  did  it  just  stop,  not  end  at 
all. 

Try  today  to  tell  a  friend  how  much  you  liked  a 
book  you  have  read  recently.  Describe  the  book  with¬ 
out  depending  upon  some  enthusiastic  slang  phrase. 
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Try  to  explain  to  your  friend  just  why  you  liked  it. 
You  will  find  that  you  need  more  words  than  you’ve 
been  using  in  your  slang  vocabulary. 

The  Charming  Home  Woman 

The  woman  who  is  charming  in  her  home  is  more 
than  a  “good  housekeeper.”  There  are  many  maga¬ 
zines  devoted  to  the  art  of  housekeeping  so  that  we  shall 
not  go  into  that  subject  here. 

We  shall  assume  that  you  already  know  how  to 
govern  your  household  expenses  and  keep  your  family 
well  fed.  Such  subjects  as  knowing  how  to  make 
delicious  puddings,  the  kind  of  kitchenware  to  buy  or 
the  best  vacuum  cleaner  made,  come  under  the  head  of 
household  efficiency  and  is  not  directly  a  part  of  charm. 
We  may  hire  a  maid  to  run  our  homes,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  she  will  understand  or  be  able  to  give  what 
we  mean  by  charm. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  your  being 
a  charming  house  woman  unless  you  are  first  of  all 
an  efficient  one.  But  there  are  several  varieties  of 
efficiency. 

We  are  not  going  to  cultivate  that  high  degree  of 
efficiency  that  flies  out  and  hits  your  family  in  the 
face — so  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the  results  of  your 
“good  housekeeping.”  Everything  about  the  house  is 
so  efficient,  there  is  no  time  or  place  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  your  labors.  Housekeeping  can  be  too  strenuous. 

This  is  not  the  efficiency  toward  which  we  aim. 
The  charming  house  woman  has  an  efficiency  which 
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shows  only  in  the  charm  of  the  result,  not  in  the 
strenuousness  of  the  process. 

She  may  find  the  process  strenuous  but  she  doesn’t 
allow  anybody  else  to  find  it  so. 

Let  us  not  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  Martha  in  the 
Bible  who  doubtless  got  up  early,  worked  all  day  and 
went  to  bed  late  at  night,  with  her  every  moment  spent 
in  taking  thought  for  others,  but  whose  reward  was 
to  have  it  said  that  she  was  “cumbered  with  much 
serving.” 

You  must  serve,  of  course.  But  it  is  better  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  being  “cumbered.” 

One  of  the  main  charms  of  a  charming  house  woman 
is  the  knack  of  doing  things  easily,  of  getting  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  peace  and  comfort  and  beauty  without 
showing  strain  and  stress.  There  is  no  virtue  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  shell  clean  and  beautiful  if  the  Personality 
which  the  shell  represents  has  had  to  let  virtue  go  out 
of  herself  to  get  it  so. 

Run  the  House,  Don’t  Let  It  Run  You 

Is  your  home  an  inflexible  thing?  Is  that  the  first 
thing  your  husband  and  family  or  friends  are  made  to 
feel  about  it? 

Does  the  “Welcome”  on  the  mat  mean,  “Please 
dry  your  feet  and  leave  no  marks  on  the  floor”  ? 

Is  home,  to  your  family,  chiefly  a  place  where  some 
compliance  on  a  fixed  system  is  always  expected  of 
them  from  the  minute  they  wipe  their  feet  until  they 
go  out  again? 
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It  isn’t  pleasant  to  anyone  if  you  have  a  routine 
that  tyrannizes  over  you  all,  and  makes  you  a  slave 
to  system. 

Of  course  routine  in  the  form  of  regular  times  for 
meals,  etc.,  is‘  an  orderly  thing.  I  am  not  advising 
you  to  break  up  all  the  schedule  of  meals  and  other 
events  as  the  first  step  in  making  a  charming  house. 
But  as  soon  as  the  routine  begins  to  victimize  you  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  the  sweetest  meaning 
of  “home”  is  spoiled.  1 

The  charming  housewife  never  forgets  that  a  home 
is  not  an  object  in  itself.  The  success  of  the  home  is 
only  measured  by  the  extent  it  ministers  in  some  real 
degree  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  in  it.  If  it  makes 
slaves  of  the  family  and  deprives  the  children  of  the 
chance  to  express  themselves — it  will  not  be  a  success, 
no  matter  how  clean  it  may  be  or  how  efficiently 
managed. 

And  it  is  not  a  charming  home. 

A  time  to  play,  an  hour  set  aside  for  pleasure  is  an 
essential.  The  hard  routine  of  work  must  be  offset 
with  relaxation  if  you  would  not  let  your  “nerves” 
drive  the  family  out  of  the  house.  They  all  look  to 
you  for  incentive  and  reasonableness.  You  cannot  do 
them  justice  if  you  make  a  machine  out  of  yourself 
and  of  everything  in  the  home. 

Overwork  brings  on  lassitude.  How  pan  you  expect 
to  keep  up  the  zest  in  living  when  you  are  overdrawing 
on  your  vital  resources,  physical  and  mental,  to  such 
an  extent  ? 
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Peace  and  Quiet  Need  Not  Mean  Emptiness 

We  talk  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  ideal  home. 
Many  women  wonder  why,  when  they  have  produced 
a  quiet,  peaceful  and  artistic  home,  it  has  failed  to  hold 
their  husbands  or  their  grown  children  for  long. 

Homes  ought,  of  course,  have  quiet  and  peace,  to  be 
a  place  where  one  can  rest.  But  your  family  may  not 
want  to  rest  all  the  time,  when  they  are  at  home.  We 
spend  many  of  our  waking  hours  there.  If  quiet  and 
peace  means  only  stagnation,  the  alert  members  of  the 
family  may  rebel — they  are  too  interested  in  life  and 
action. 

Some  homes  are  as  close  as  a  hotel  room  without 
outside  air — they  suffocate.  There  is  no  reflection  of 
outside  activities,  of  ideas.  Everybody  in  the  family 
subconsciously  feels  the  lack  of  a  live  current  as  soon 
as  he  comes  inside  the  vestibule. 

The  physical  quiet  and  comfort  of  soft  lights,  easy 
chairs,  freedom  from  friction  are  useful  only  so  long 
as  there  is  physical  weariness — and  then,  minds  and 
spirits  begin  to  reach  out  for  interest — and  there  is 
none !  You  would  not  need  to  visit  many  of  our  homes 
to  discover  an  example  of  this  high  class  efficiency. 

Children  begin  to  slip  away  to  play  on  the  streets. 
Often  the  excuse  is  they  are  “going  to  the  library”  or 
some  errand  of  which  the  earnest  mother  approves. 
Elders  inside  do  not  know  the  longing  of  the  children 
for  the  freedom  to  bring  their  friends  inside  and  play. 
Back  fence  gossip  or  the  round  of  trivial  happenings 
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of  the  day  take  up  the  thoughts  of  hard  worked 
parents  looking  for  “peace  and  quiet.” 

The  “quiet”  in  such  cases  becomes  emptiness. 

The  thing  that  has  ruined  many  a  marriage  is  the 
man’s  knowledge  when  he  goes  home  at  night  that  he 
is  bringing  in  the  only  real  current  from  the  outside 
world. 

He  has  to  provide  the  home,  the  support  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  spiritual  and  mental  entertainment,  as 
well. 

Seven  Rules  for  Stimulus 

Don’t  regard  yourself  as  the  *  monitor  of  the 
house  furnishings  merely,  or  the  physical  side  of  your 
home  and  your  family. 

Think  of  yourself  as  an  Impresario  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  a  good  performance  of  grand 
opera  goes  on  in  your  house  every  day!  Such  a  per¬ 
formance  is  very  much  like  family  life.  Not  only  the 
stage  settings  and  mechanical  devices  must  be  perfect, 
but  the  performance  of  each  member  must  be  artist¬ 
ically  guided  so  that  each  fits  happily  into  the  whole. 

Be  the  kind  of  artist  who  can  supply  that  kind  of 
direction  for  the  living  spectacle  and  performance  that 
takes  place  inside  the  walls  of  your  home  every  day. 
Make  it  beautiful  and  harmonious. 

Keep  a  Lively  Interest  in  the  Outside  World 
Yourself 

How  can  you  expect  your  children  to  respect  work, 
thrift,  and  saving,  if  you  yourself  make  such  a  bug¬ 
bear  of  it? 
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1 .  Chronic  staying  at  home  is  sure  to  become  monot¬ 
onous. 

Of  course  there  will  be  household  cares  and  worries. 
Unless  it  is  something  which  the  remainder  of  the 
family,  husband  or  children  can  help,  don’t  inflict 
these  petty  and  transient  annoyances  on  the  others. 
The  head  of  the  house  supplies  the  wherewithal,  prob¬ 
ably  every  member  of  the  household  is  doing  some¬ 
thing,  working  or  pursuing  a  study.  These  trivial 
situations  are  your  job.  If  you  will  plan  them  wisely, 
budget  expenses  and  use  better  judgment,  probably 
you  may  reduce  much  that  worries  you  now. 

The  whole  family  will  love  you  more  if  you  keep 
your  face  bright.  Would  telling  them  about  your 
cares  lighten  those  cares? 

2.  Don’t  sit  around  waiting  to  be  entertained. 
Give  an  air  of  having  plenty  of  resources  and  interests 
of  your  own  and  really  have  them. 

You,  yourself ,  are  the  chief  home  maker,  the  person 
who  sets  the  pace  and  the  tone.  You  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  contribute. 

Don’t  settle  down,  to  being  a  sort  of  care  taker  or 
janitor,  dependent  upon  the  rest  of  the  family  for 
your  outside  interests  and  for  all  the  mental  and 
spiritual  stimulus  you  get. 

Instead  of  that,  be  yourself  a  provider  of  stimulus. 
Keep  up  your  own  connection  with  the  outside  world, 
even  if  you  have  time  and  money  to  do  so  only  in  the 
simplest  way. 

Go  to  see  a  neighbor,  talk  with  people,  read  the 
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papers,  a  book  or  a  magazine,  go  to  a  play  or  see  an 
exhibit,  go  walking  in  the  country — anything  at  all, 
provided  it  rouses  your  mind  and  spirits.  If  you 
yourself  have  thus  lived  and  can  share  the  experience 
with  the  rest,  they  will  all  take  to  doing  the  same 
thing. 

3.  Encourage  the  other  members  of  the  family  to 
bring  home  their  interests. 

Develop  every  member  of  the  family  to  the 
point  where  automatically  and  spontaneously  they 
all  compare  notes  and  exchange  views  and  swap  ex¬ 
periences. 

Make  home  into  a  place  where  everybody  brings  a 
current  of  fresh  air  and  interest  home  with  him  or  her 
— and  habitually  exchanges  it  with  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family. 

When  this  has  happened,  the  four  walls  of  your 
home  shelter  an  active  miniature  world  of  its  own, 
where  each  learns  from  the  other  and  ministers  to  the 
other  and  helps  and  informs  the  others  and  is  himself 
helped  and  informed. 

Then  home  will  be  a  vivid  and  beautiful  place, 
healthful,  peaceful,  but  also  full  of  life,  where  the 
people  inside  that  house  grow  as  well  as  rest. 

4.  Keep  the  current  newspapers  and  books  as  well 
as  occasional  magazines  of  different  kinds  around  the 
house  freely.  Your  family  will  get  in  the  habit  of 
expecting  to  find  that  sort  of  thing  at  home. 

5.  Develop  the  social  side  of  your  home.  Learn 
how  to  entertain  without  overdoing  it. 
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Make  entertaining  a  natural  and  frequent  process, 
and  do  it  in  a  simple,  unpretentious  way. 

“Having  company”  is  agony  in  some  families. 
Everything  has  to  be  cleaned.  Everything  has  to  be 
put  on  an  entirely  unnatural  basis.  Everybody  is  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  effort  and  loath  to  repeat  it. 

It  may  not  be  convenient  to  have  people  “dropping 
in”  all  the  time  either.  The  best  way  to  do  is  to  set 
aside  a  definite  time  each  week  and  let  your  friends 
and  the  friends  of  the  family  or  your  children’s  friends 
know  that  you  are  always  at  home  on  such  days.  Tea 
time  on  Saturday  or  a  Sunday  night  buffet  supper 
makes  two  occasions  when  it  will  not  be  so  much 
trouble  to  prepare  for  guests  and  it  adds  so  much  to 
the  occasion  for  others  if  they  know  they  have  not 
been  “so  much  bother.”  Let  outsiders  find  your  home 
both  restful  and  a  stimulating  place. 

6.  Control  the  social  side  of  your  home.  Don’t 
let  people  make  a  “hang  out”  of  it.  Control  the  con¬ 
versation.  Gossip  is  human,  but  turn  the  talk  to  other 
things  also.  Encourage  visitors  who  really  care  for 
genuine  talk — on  books,  art,  politics,  the  life  of  the 
neighborhood  or  the  nation. 

Encourage  some  kind  of  music.  Learn  some  good 
games  at  which  friends  often  join  you,  in  the  evening. 

Don’t  turn  your  house  into  a  respectable  amateur 
gambling  den!  Some  card  players  absorb  all  their 
energies  night  after  night  up  to  very  late  hours  in  the 
fond  illusion  that  they  are  spending  a  social  evening. 
The  truth  is  that  the  people  present  make  no  differ- 
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ence  to  them.  They  have  become  absolutely  obsessed 
by  the  chances  of  the  game. 

7.  When  there  are  no  guests,  treat  every  evening 
as  a  social  occasion  just  the  same. 

If  you  can  afford  it  at  all,  and  no  matter  how 
simply  you  live,  create  the  habit  among  your  children 
as  well  as  with  the  grown  ups,  of  changing  clothes 
for  dinner.  The  men  can  have  a  simple  dinner  coat. 
The  girls,  even  if  they  work  all  day  in  an  office  and 
get  home  barely  in  time  for  dinner,  can  have  a  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  semi-evening  frock.  It  will 
make  them  feel  the  change  from  business.  A  pair 
of  pretty  light  weight  house  slippers  will  go  far  to 
erase  an  unpleasant  happening  that  day  and  bring  up 
the  family  morale. 

If  the  whole  family  feels  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  a  social  event  of  being  together  in  the  evening, 
there  will  be  much  more  gaiety  and  interest  all  around 
the  table. 

Try  Your  “‘Charm”  on  the  Servants 

You  may  have  “help,”  if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  such  and  can  afford  it.  There  will  still  be  many 
details  requiring  your  attention  and  unless  you  are 
tactful,  your  worries  may  be  increased  in  one  way  in 
proportion  to  the  way  they  are  lessened  in  another. 

You  cannot  have  a  charming  home  if  you  have  surly 
or  discontented  people  working  for  you.  Your  home, 
while  they  are  in  it,  should  be  a  real  home  for  them 
too.  If  the  help  you  have  is  not  worth  that  much 
effort  on  your  part,  get  someone  who  is. 
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You  can’t  expect  your  maid  or  any  other  help  to 
be  happy  in  a  dark,  uncomfortable  room  in  an  unfin¬ 
ished  garret  or  a  dark  rear  basement. 

See  to  it  that  there  is  some  decent  place  where  your 
domestic  workers  may  entertain  their  friends. 

Be  sure  that  the  standards  of  work  you  expect  from 
your  domestic  workers  is  thoroughly  reasonable,  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from  very  aver¬ 
age  human  beings.  Then,  when  you  really  are  sure, 
insist  that  the  standard  be  lived  up  to. 

But  don't  forget  the  human  make-up  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  One  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  to  learn 
in  life  is  to  expect  from  the  individual  only  what  he  is 
able  to  give.  We  are  too  prone  to  judge  others  by  our 
own  mental  and  moral  standards.  Our  own  way  may 
not  always  be  the  best — we  usually  think  it  is.  We 
are  often  surprised  that  Jane  or  Walter  has  done  so 
and  so,  entirely  overlooking  the  fact  that  neither  of 
them  think  with  the  same  ideas  as  ours.  Be  tolerant 
of  others,  it  is  the  most  charming  thing  you  can  do. 
That  does  not  mean  that  you  should  allow  others  to 
impose  on  you. 

Consider  the  personal  individuality  of  your  husband, 
yes  and  of  the  children,  in  working  out  a  permanent 
and  happy  relation  with  them. 

The  House  Beautiful 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  charming  home  of  an  ugly 
one  though  a  charming  woman  has  often  done  it. 

The  house  itself  is  of  secondary  importance.  There 
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are  many  aids  to  charm,  or  obstacles  in  the  actual 
house  and  its  furnishings. 

Interior  decorating  is  a  long  subject  in  itself.  Per¬ 
sonal  tastes  and  incomes  enter  into  it  too  largely  to 
make  it  possible  to  tell  you  how  to  go  about  furnishing 
your  home,  or  building  it. 

These  few  points  may  be  borne  in  mind  however. 

1.  Don’t  use  crude  colors,  they  grow  tiresome  and 
hard  to  live  with.  If  you  have  ever  tried  living  for 
days  at  a  time  in  a  room  papered  in  red,  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

2.  Don’t  specialize  in  fragile  and  delicate  furni¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  worry  to  you  and  to  your  guests  as  well. 

3.  Have  a  fireplace  or  some  open  heat  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  practically  “makes”  a  home.  It  ought  to  be 
worth  to  you  whatever  it  costs. 

4.  Keep  some  one  place,'  however  small,  where  a 
person  can  go  to  read  or  work  quietly,  without  being 
bothered  or  interrupted. 

5.  Don’t  keep  the  house  cluttered  with  a  lot  of 
dust  gathering  things  you  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  throw  away. 

Learn  the  great  art  and  sport  of  throwing  away  use¬ 
less  things,  furniture  or  clothing.  Don’t  keep  a  suit 
you  might  possibly  wear  one  day  next  winter.  If  your 
husband  is  through  with  a  coat,  don’t  keep  it  around 
until  it  looks  too  old  to  give  away.  Do  your  giving 
before ,  not  after,  the  moths  get  into  them.  Don’t 
hoard.  Life  is  too  short  for  it,  really. 

Bear  in  mind,  though,  that  you  should  have  the 
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owner’s  consent  before  you  decide  to  give  his  clothes 
away.  Don’t  let  some  member  of  the  family  be  look¬ 
ing  high  and  low  for  something  until  they  finally  ask 
you  where  it  is  and  then  tell  them  you  gave  it  away. 

The  Key  to  the  Charming  Home  Is  YOU 

It  takes  a  vivid  and  rich  personality,  it  seems,  to 
make  a  charming  home.  But  if  you  will  stop  to 
analyze  it,  it  requires  not  more  than  a  person  who  is 
interested  in  life  and  wants  those  around  her  to  be 
interested.  The  charming  woman’s  interests  are  not 
all  personal,  she  realizes  that  the  world  is  a  big  place. 
The  woman  we  want  to  make  of  ourselves  knows  that 
the  world  is  too  big  and  too  interesting  to  lose  life  in 
a  round  of  petty  personal  concerns  or  worries.  This 
is  not  alone  for  the  House  Woman — it  applies  to  any 
woman.  Our  Charming  House  Woman  will  enter 
genuinely  into  the  lives  of  her  husband  and  children, 
sympathizing  with  their  needs  and  ministering  to 
them. 

You  can  minister  to  them  most  fully ,  you  can  he 
most,  charming  to  them  if  you  are  yourself  not  merely 
a  sympathetic  listener  hut  an  active  source  of  interest . 

Your  Manner  Toward  Your  Fellow  Workmen 

Do  you  really  like  to  go  to  work  every  day  ? 

Is  your  contact  with  the  little  world  of  people  you 
work  with  a  joy  to  you? 

Do  you  feel  that  it  makes  a  difference  to  them 
when  you  come  in  each  morning? 

If  so,  you  are  charming  in  your  business  life. 
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If  not,  you  can  be  charming. 

The  idea  of  being  charming  in  business  may  never 
have  occurred  to  you  as  anything  to  aim  for. 

“Business  is  business”  and  charm  is  charm,  you  may 
have  thought.  Yet  if  you  are  going  to  be  charming, 
there  is  not  a  place  to  practice  it,  and  another  to  leave 
it  out.  Charm  is  personality,  and  is  felt  as  much  in 
business  as  the  home.  It  is  the  link  between  you  and 
your  associates  or  the  people  you  meet  anywhere. 

No  matter  how  efficient  you  are  in  your  daily  work, 
it  is  safe  to  say  you  will  be  more  efficient,  if  you  are 
also  charming.  Of  course  you  cannot  do  indiffer¬ 
ent  work  because  you  are  charming,  it  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  cover  up  your  inefficiency 
to  an  employer  or  a  co-worker  because  you  are 
charming. 

If  you  are  tardy,  untidy,  unable  to  work  with  any 
snap  or  decision,  unable  to  use  your  own  resources  at 
any  point — or  too  likely  to  use  your  own  judgment 
when  you  are  paid  to  carry  out  somebody’s  else,  your 
employers  are  not  going  to  find  you  charming,  no 
matter  what  other  virtues  or  beauties  you  have. 

In  this  section  as  in  that  just  preceding,  efficiency 
is  a  prerequisite  of  charm. 

Make  this  your  definition  of  business  efficiency: 
The  ability  to  turn  out  a  lot  of  work  with  a  very  little 
fuss  and  get  some  real  enjoyment  out  of  it. 

If  you  get  no  pleasure  from  it,  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  efficient  for  long. 
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Be  Your  Own  Taskmaster 

Have  your  own  standards  for  your  own  work,  no 
matter  how  mechanical  or  unimportant  it  is.  Obligate 
yourself  every  day  to  live  up  to  that  standard. 

To  make  the  power  of  your  personality  felt  in  your 
office  or  wherever  you  work,  be  a  person  of  real  charm 
in  this  setting,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Make  others  feel 
that  you  set  your  own  standards.  It  is  simply  another 
way  of  saying  you  respect  your  work  and  yourself. 

No  matter  how  small  your  position,  you  are  entitled 
to  respect  if  you  do  your  work  well.  If  you  take  a 
constantly  complaining  attitude  and  yet  just  go  on 
doing  the  same  thing,  holding  down  the  same  job,  you 
will  be  nothing  but  a  whining  slave  and  do  not  be 
surprised  if  nobody  has  any  respect  for  you.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  job  you  are  doing  and  can¬ 
not  find  a  better  one,  do  not  let  anybody  know  you 
are  not  happy  in  it  and  look  about  you  until  you  can 
do  better.  But  do  not  sacrifice  the  respect  they  would 
have  for  you  if  you  did  the  job  that  came  to  your 
hand  every  day  with  a  cheerful  manner  and  in  the 
best  way  you  knew. 

Remember,  you  may  be  selling  your  services;  but 
in  another  sense  your  work  is  yours.  You  cannot 
possibly  sell  the  most  important  part  of  it,  your  belief 
in  it  and  its  effect  upon  you. 

Your  belief  in  your  own  work  spreads  an  atmosphere 
of  charm  around  you. 

A  charming  person  is  always  a  person  who  owns 
herself.  She  has  resources  of  her  own,  a  genuine  in- 
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dependence,  no  matter  how  simple  her  work  or  how 
subordinate  her  status. 

Don’t  Line  Yourself  Up  with  the  Grouchers 

If  you  are  constantly  feeling  driven  by  your  work, 
if  you  are  always  complaining,  you  spread  an  at¬ 
mosphere  not  of  charm  but  of  depression. 

If  you  honestly  don’t  like  a  job,  don’t  believe  in 
the  organization,  gravely  disapprove  of  the  methods 
of  the  management,  change  your  job  as  soon  as  you 
can — get  another.  Going  on  with  such  feelings  seeth¬ 
ing  within  you  day  in  and  day  out  will  ruin  any  chance 
in  the  world  you  ever  had  to  be  charming — it  will 
spoil  your  disposition  and  make  you  ugly  to  look  at. 

But  while  you  stay  on  that  job,  keep  quiet. 

The  principle  behind  this  advice  is  not  “safety  first,” 
lest  you  lose  your  job.  Frankly,  you  cannot  afford 
to  risk  what  it  does  to  your  mind  and  temper. 

There  may  be  many  things  sadly  wrong  about  your 
place  of  work,  my  dears.  Your  employers  may  not 
be  what  you  would  like  for  them  to  be.  Your  fellow 
workers  may  not  have  the  same  high  standard  of 
living  as  yours. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  probably  never  find 
the  “perfect  condition.”  It  will  be  better  to  adopt  a 
cheerful  policy  toward  the  job  you  have  and  do  it 
with  all  your  might  and  main.  There  are  few  em¬ 
ployers  who  do  not  recognize  earnest  effort. 

But  while  you  stay  in  that  place,  don’t  form  the 
habit  of  constant  complaining  and  discussing  your 
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employers,  the  whole  place  together  with  its  multitude 
of  defects.  Your  fellow  workers  who  listen  to  you 
and  encourage  you  to  go  on  will  not  respect  you  as 
they  would  if  you  were  dignified  and  cheerful.  It  is 
the  idea  of  making  the  hours  you  work  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  To  rebel  all  day  drains  your  nervous 
system  and  sends  you  home  at  night  with  half  the 
reserve  energy  and  just  twice  as  tired,  as  you  would 
otherwise  be. 

Some  girls  do  that  as  their  main  recreation  during 
the  day — haven’t  you  seen  them  sitting  around  on  the 
tops  of  their  desks  in  the  evening  to  continue  the  ar¬ 
gument?  Don’t — my  dears.  My  many  years  in  an 
office  have  shown  me  the  utter  folly  and  waste  of 
personal  charm  in  such  conduct. 

There  may  be  much  fault  to  be  found,  but  pointing 
it  out  to  the  others  constantly  poisons  the  atmosphere 
for  them  and  maybe  some  of  them  may  be  compelled 
to  stay  on  that  job.  Don’t  kill  what  they  might  other¬ 
wise  have  gotten  out  of  it. 

Nothing  you  say  is  likely  to  change  the  situation, 
anyhow,  and  it  can  make  it  worse.  Maybe  the  others 
would  not  have  noticed  it. 

When  you  see  wrongs  or  injustices  affecting  you  or 
your  work  or  the  work  of  those  about  you  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  place  as  a 
whole,  think  it  over  carefully  and  see  whether  you  can¬ 
not  tactfully  bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
somebody  who  has  it  in  his  or  her  power  to  remedy 
them. 
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After  you  have  gone  about  this  as  sincerely  as  you 
know  how — then  forget  it.  It  is  undignified  and  un¬ 
bearable  to  live  and  work  in  a  nasty  complaining  at¬ 
mosphere.  If  it  is  not  to  be  remedied  and  your  work 
is  constantly  hampered  by  some  pettiness  or  meanness 
that  ought  not  to  exist,  then,  if  you  cannot  dismiss  it 
because  it  is  a  very  part  of  your  work,  get  out  and 
find  a  place  where  the  obstacles  will  be  fewer. 

Your  Manner  in  the  Office 

Don’t  flirt,  even  a  little.  The  temptation  may  be 
great  at  times  and  there  may  be  some  few  records  of 
girls  flirting  themselves  into  better  jobs,  but  my  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  that  it  ends  disastrously. 

There  may  be  a  love  affair  of  short  duration  where 
your  work  may  seem  to  be  done  for  you  and  things 
made  lighter  because  of  the  “pull”  you  may  have, 
but  you  are  almost  sure  to  come  to  grief. 

This  tendency  is  born  in  almost  all  girls.  They 
are  very  apt  to  rush  into  a  situation  that  may  later 
cause  them  embarrassment.  Many  a  really  efficient 
girl  has  ruined  her  business  chances  in  just  that  very 
way. 

The  girl  who  is  charming  enough  to  attract  men  does 
not  need  to  flirt  and  the  other  girl  will  only  make  her¬ 
self  ridiculous — so  there  you  are. 

Be  pleasant  and  natural  and  cheerful  and  not  afraid 
to  say  something  human  to  the  man  you  work  with. 
But  don’t  be  coy.  You  may  flirt  of  course.  Maybe 
you  do  not  care  what  a  man’s  private  opinion  of  you 
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is  just  so  he  buys  your  lunch.  Unfortunately  this  is 
the  attitude  of  a  great  many  girls. 

If  any  of  the  men  in  your  office  shows  a  tendency 
(and  they  probably  will)  to  flirt,  to  be  a  little  frivolous 
or  “fresh”  with  you,  you’ll  be  better  off  in  the  long 
run  if  you  avoid  them.  A  little  game  of  matching 
wits  is  momentarily  attractive,  but  you’ll  lose  respect 
for  the  man  you  waste  your  time  on  in  this  silly  way 
and  he,  not  unlikely,  will  lower  his  opinion  of  what 
he  might  have  thought  of  you. 

This  sounds  like  the  sermons  your  grandmother 
gives  you.  You  may  imagine  that  I  have  had  a  talk 
with  your  mothers  and  been  urged  to  write  this  way. 
I  have  left  out  every  moral  consideration  except  my 
one  aim  to  make  you  charming.  I  am  telling  you  in 
all  seriousness  that  flirting  will  make  you  cheap.  It 
has  played  its  part  in  making  many  of  our  old  maids 
who  enjoyed  their  youth  and  ability  to  attract.  It 
just  doesn’t  last.  Friendships  made  that  way  are  not 
permanent.  Soon  you’ll  get  a  look  in  your  face  that 
men  recognize — insincerity.  You  can’t  flirt  and  be 
honest  at  the  same  time  to  save  your  soul. 

In  any  group,  unless  you  are  dealing  with  thoroughly 
well  bred  and  intelligent  people,  there’ll  be  some  men 
who  think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  “josh  the  girls” 
around  them.  Often  this  is  merely  ignorance  or  in¬ 
experience. 

You  will  be  able  to  judge  the  motive.  If  it  is  the 
boldness  of  the  “male”  it  should  be  checked  by  your 
manner  of  not  affecting  to  understand  and  your  not 
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seeing  that  man  the  next  time  you  are  in  the  same 
room  with  him. 

If  it  is  just  ignorance  don’t  get  up  on  a  high  horse 
and  “show  off.”  To  do  so  would  make  you  no  better 
bred  than  he. 

You  will  find  it  a  much  less  strain  on  your  nerves 
and  your  dignity  to  simply  show  by  your  silence  that 
you  do  not  like  it  and  avoid  the  person  who  offers  the 
“josh”  without  being  personal  or  exaggerated.  If  this 
does  no  good  be  sharp  and  positive  in  your  manner 
and  insist  that  no  such  insults  are  to  be  repeated. 

He  will  see  that  you  mean  what  you  say  and  if  you 
are  ladylike  about  it,  he  will  probably  apologize.  You 
may  then  make  of  him  the  best  friend  you  have  in  the 
office.  It  usually  pays  to  be  a  generous  foe,  after  you 
have  conquered. 

Regard  your  office,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low 
your  position,  as  a  unit  of  society.  Many  offices  have 
no  sociability  whatever.  The  various  members  go  ahead 
doing  their  own  work,  avoiding  each  other  as  much  as 
possible,  and  almost  before  anybody  realizes  it  a  lot 
of  ill  will  and  enmity  is  in  the  air. 

If  you  are  in  that  kind  of  an  office  you  may,  with 
a  little  study,  be  able  to  change  it.  One  person  who 
tries  seriously,  can  do  a  remarkable  lot  to  better  a 
situation  like  that. 

Introduce  a  set  of  office  manners  if  none  are  being 
used  there. 

Show  consideration  in  small  ways  for  your  co¬ 
workers.  Maybe  you  can  make  their  work  easier  or 
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lighter  without  increasing  your  own.  Don’t  be  the 
office  “slavey” — nobody  respects  him  and  he  grows 
old  on  the  job.  Cheerfulness  and  courteousness  does 
not  result  in  that  deplorab.le  person. 

Many  people  magnify  their  own  work  and  do  all 
they  can  to  obstruct  their  co-workers.  If  you  get  an 
invitation  to  come  in  on  any  such  office  propaganda, 
smile  and  stay  on  the  outside.  Office  politics  will  do 
little  constructive  work  and  may  very  likely  be  de¬ 
structive. 

Make  it  a  kind  of  rule  when  you  are  talking  outside 
of  hours,  at  noon  or  at  short  recesses  with  any  of  your 
fellow  workers,  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  person,  and  never  indulge  in  any  gossip. 

Whatever  you  risk  saying  will  surely  get  back  to  that 
person’s  ears  and  it  may  be  so  distorted  you  would 
not.  remember  having  said  it,  although  it  may  have 
been  a  very  harmless  remark. 

An  office  is  a  place  where  work  ought  to  be  done. 
If  you  talk  or  laugh  loudly  you  may  be  disturbing 
someone  else  who  has  a  lot  to  do  before  leaving  that 
night.  It  isn’t  fair  to  anyone  and  certainly  attracts 
criticism  toward  yourself.  Those  who  laugh  at  your 
light  or  frivolous  remarks  are  not  always  in  sympathy 
with  you  and  may  say  something  far  from  complimen¬ 
tary  about  you  the  moment  your  back  is  turned. 

Don’t  have  long  or  personal  conversations  over  the 
phone.  This  is  good  advice  for  the  home  or  the  office 
either,  since  telephones  were  never  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  But  in  a  business  office  it  is  particularly  bad, 
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because  of  the  impression  it  gives  the  outside  world 
of  your  firm. 

Show  whoever  is  talking  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  firm  where  courtesy  and 
helpfulness  are  the  main  considerations,  but  don’t 
just  “ramble  on,”  repeating  things  that  ought  to  be 
clear  in  one  statement,  and  don’t  let  others  take  your 
time  that  way  either. 

If  You  Have  a  Big  Job,  Appreciate  It 

If  your  position  in  the  firm  is  an  exalted  one,  don’t 
take  it  too  seriously.  Remember  that  one  of  the 
wisest  men  we  have  ever  heard  about  said  that  nobody 
was  so  important  that  he  could  not  quickly  be  replaced. 
We  prove  that  every  day  in  our  business  life.  A  man 
dies,  it  looks  like  the  organization  will  go  on  the  rocks 
because  he  has  been  the  “head  and  shoulders”  of  it. 

Don’t  refer  constantly  to  “my  secretary”  or  “my 
clerks.”  If  you  have  to  be  guarded  from  casual  vis¬ 
itors  in  order  to  get  your  work  done,  it  is  quite  right 
that  you  should  be.  In  that  case,  make,  sure  the  person 
who  speaks  for  you  treats  those  who  may  happen  in 
as  though  their  business  might  be  important  too.  Do 
not  tolerate  a  subordinate  who  thinks  it  is  smart  or 
efficient  to  get  rid  of  people. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  get  rid  of  people  for  whom 
you  cannot  reasonably  find  time,  without  being  rude 
or  arrogant. 

Essentials  in  an  Executive 

Treat  any  subordinates  as  co-workers,  of  course. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  will  be  as  successful.  You 
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cannot  afford  to  feel  “above”  them  in  any  sense.  It 
will  make  you  look  stupid  and  snobbish.  Any  really 
“big”  person  knows  this. 

Whether  you  have  only  one  stenographer  or  a  large 
number  of  employees,  this  rule  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Remember:  if  you  are  really  big,  you  won’t  need  to 
say  anything  about  it  and  if  you  are  not,  a  snobbish 
manner  will  only  call  it  to  the  attention  of  others  the 
quicker. 

Some  people  think  that  the  only  way  to  assure  re¬ 
spectful  treatment  of  themselves  and  fulfillment  of 
their  instructions  is  to  make  themselves  very  “ex¬ 
pensive”  and  lofty.  Never  forget  to  be  kindly  and 
human — in  fact  the  higher  you  rise  in  the  ladder  to 
success,  the  kindlier  you  should  be  to  those  beneath 
you. 

Treat  all  the  people  who  work  for  you  as  if  they 
might  have  an  idea  or  a  suggestion  that  would  be 
valuable  to  you.  If  some  few,  as  they  will,  misunder¬ 
stand  your  friendly  attitude  and  take  advantage  of  it, 
you  can  soon  remedy  that  by  firmly  rebuking  the  per¬ 
son  so  guilty.  But  don’t  change  your  attitude  toward 
the  others  on  that  account. 

Don’t  be  flippant  with  your  employees  either.  If  you 
do,  they  will  soon  be  flippant  with  you.  There  is  a 
middle  course  whereby  you  may  treat  them  as  friends 
and  respected  fellow  workers,  without  in  the  least  com¬ 
promising  on  your  standards  of  work  or  being  “easy” 
in  not  exacting  a  standard  from  each  which  you  believe 
to  be  fair. 
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There  is  one  certain  and  sure  way  to  secure  the  re¬ 
spect  and  liking  of  those  who  work  under  you,  and 
that  is  by  being  yourself  a  hard  and  conscientious 
worker. 

That  is  a  rule  upon  which  you  may  depend. 

How  Do  You  Behave  Toward  Your  Employer? 

Are  you  afraid  of  him  or  her? 

Do  you  play  when  he  is  not  looking  and  pretend  to 
be  busy* when  he  comes  near  you? 

First  of  all  be  cheerful. 

Don’t  give  the  impression  eternally  that  you  are 
“snowed  under.” 

Don’t  resent  his  agitation  or  hurrying. 

When  a  rush  is  on  don’t  be  personal  about  any¬ 
thing — even  an  unjustifiable  rudeness. 

Don’t  talk  to  one  boss  about  another,  in  other  words, 
as  we  have  said  often,  keep  out  of  office  politics.  If 
one  boss  tries  to  tell  you  something  confidentially 
detrimental  to  the  other,  it  is  much  safer  to  venture 
no  opinion,  no  matter  how  you  may  feel  about  it  pri¬ 
vately. 

You  should  inspire  a  spirit  of  comradeship  in  your 
work  with  your  employer,  no  matter  how  small  your 
job.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  you  are 
subservient.  Just  feel  that  your  work  belongs  first 
and  last  to  you.  To  get  the  full  idea  of  this  you 
should  see  the  work  as  a  whole  in  a  big  way — in  the 
same  way  the  head  of  the  business  sees  it — or  ought 
to  see  it. 
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The  Job  Where  Your  Charm  Will  Really  Count 

Can  you  “choose”  your  job? 

Yes,  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  are 
willing  to  put  some  time  and  energy  into  “landing”  it. 

I  have  been  speaking  as  if  any  difficulty  you  may  be 
having  in  your  work  were  necessarily  due  to  you  and 
not  to  any  conditions  in  the  job. 

Of  course  there  are  wrong  jobs;  and  of  course,  it 
may  be  possible  that  you  are  in  one  of  them. 

For  economic  reasons  you  probably  cannot  simply 
leave  it  without  another  job  in  sight,  unless  something 
is  very  wrong  about  it,  such  as  an  employer  who  in¬ 
sists  upon  making  love  to  you ;  in  that  case  you  are 
taking  big  chances  in  staying.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  many  employers  realize  that  there  are  girls 
who  will  allow  him  to  make  love  to  them,  men  might 
be  a  little  more  respectful  in  their  attitude  toward  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  Case  of  a  Stenographer 

She  was  not  more  attractive  than  the  average  girl 
from  the  standpoint  of  features,  but  she  had  a  mag¬ 
netic  personality  that  she  seemed  utterly  unaware  of, 
yet  which  aroused  interest  from  every  man  wherever 
she  worked. 

From  one  job  to  another,  it  was  the  same,  married 
men  and  all  made  love  to  her. 

She  foolishly  thought  it  a  great  gift.  For  awhile  it 
made  her  work  lighter  and  increased  her  privileges  in 
the  office. 
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Rightly  enough,  these  “special  privileges”  like  shorter 
hours,  time  to  shop,  and  the  right  to  “leave  it  until 
tomorrow,”  kept  her  efficiency  at  a  minimum  so  that 
she  was  never  a  howling  business  success. 

The  price  of  such  privileges  is  usually  higher  than 
most  girls  care  to  pay,  so  making  a  change  from  one 
job  to  another  and  then  another,  is  the  rule  in  such 
cases. 

Most  employers  high  enough  up  in  the  business  to 
grant  these  privileges  are  married  men.  The  girl  who 
encourages  his  attentions  cannot  promise  herself  any¬ 
thing  but  an  occasional  stolen  luncheon  or  a  matinee  or 
maybe  an  increase  in  salary  which  she  knows  she  does 
not  earn. 

But  the  girl  of  my  story  finally  separated  a  man  from 
his  wife  and  married  him.  She  wasted  the  next  six 
years  of  her  precious  youth  trying  to  adjust  her  life 
to  his. 

It  ended  as  they  most  frequently  do. 

When  she  went  back 'to  earning  her  own  living  she 
was  more  dignified.  Her  manner  instead  of  encourag¬ 
ing  familiarity,  repelled  it,  but  she  was  gracious  and 
friendly.  The  men  wherever  she  worked  looked  on 
her  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  womanhood. 

She  met  another  man — unmarried. 

Their  interest  in  each  other  was  founded  on  mutual 
respect.  She  had  read  much  and  studied  during  those 
dark  troublesome  years  and  learned  how  frothy  it  was 
to  have  no  greater  accomplishment  than  “attracting 
men.” 
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Their  companionship  provpd  they  had  many  in¬ 
terests  in  common. 

They  married. 

He  believed  in  her  because  he  had  never  known  her 
to  take  any  privileges  she  did  not  earn.  He  knew 
men  reverenced  her — not  just  desired  to  possess  her. 
He  adored  her  because  she  was  charming  toward  every¬ 
one. 

This  is  the  case  of  only  one  such  girl.  There  are  a 
million  of  them. 

No,  my  dears,  the  privileges  your  married  bosses 
give  you  are  too  dearly  paid  for  and  the  single  men 
know  it  and  keep  away. 

How  Shall  You  Begin? 

Analyze  carefully  in  your  own  mind  the  kind  of 
job  you  want  and  are  fitted  for ,  then  keep  both  eyes 
and  ears  open  and  be  tireless  in  your  efforts  to  find  it. 

You  can’t  exert  charm  if  you  are  in  the  wrong  place 
for  your  abilities. 

We  can’t  always  choose  our  jobs;  but  we  can  al¬ 
ways  work  toward  the  job  we  really  want. 

That  is  the  whole  trouble  as  a  rule.  Many  of  the 
girls  who  work  do  not  want  to  work,  they  are  forced 
into  it  because  they  are  self  supporting.  That  explains 
why  the  attentions  of  any  man  who  has  the  ability 
to  make  the  work  a  little  lighter  are  welcomed. 

But,  my  dears,  in  the  long  run  you’ll  find  yourself 
working  longer  and  harder  than  it  might  have  been 
necessary  if  you’d  had  the  real  qualities  men  admire. 
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Even  if  you  do  mechanical  work,  typewriter,  steno¬ 
grapher,  file  clerk  or  phone  operator,  try  to  get  con¬ 
nected  with  a  firm  in  some  business,  some  line  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  profession  in  which  you  have  some  little 
interest.  It  may  be  that  you  will  be  able  to  work  up 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  business  or  profession  and 
fit  yourself  for  more  than  mechanical  work  in  it. 

Do  a  little  investigating  before  you  take  a  job.  Learn 
something  about  the  firm’s  financial  stability  and  busi¬ 
ness  reputation.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  firm  that  is 
just  beginning.  Sometimes  an  inexperienced,  but  am¬ 
bitious  person  has  more  chance  with  a  new  firm  than  in 
an  old  one. 

It  means  everything  to  go  into  a  job,  even  a  very 
humble  one,  with  the  feeling  that  your  personal  contri¬ 
bution  is  going  to  make  a  real  difference  in  the  net 
results  of  the  work  done  in  the  place. 

How  to  Ask  for  a  Raise 

If  you  are  dealing  with  fair  minded  people,  the 
true  value  of  your  work  will  be  recognized  in  time ; 
so  don’t  be  too  quick  in  demanding  a  raise. 

Usually  people  who  are  valuable  to  a  firm  do  not 
have  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  salary.  The  laws  of  self 
respect,  competition  and  a  sense  of  fairness  prompts 
the  firm  to  take  the  initiative. 

It  is  true  of  course,  especially  with  women,  that 
your  work  and  devotion  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  due  recognition  of  it  either  in  money 
or  status.  The  employers  are  grateful,  but  they  do  not 
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make  the  same  expression  of  their  gratitude  which  they 
would  make  with  a  man.  There  are  some  rational 
reasons  for  this,  perhaps  some  irrational  ones  too. 

The  main  reason  seems  to  be  that  in  business  or  in 
the  professions,  women  are  still  not  regarded  as  a 
permanency.  They  “leave  and  get  married”  and  are 
therefore  put  in  a  separate  class.  Also  in  certain  re¬ 
sponsible  jobs  women  are  still  so  new  and  infrequent, 
employers  continue  to  regard  them  as  an  experiment, 
long  after  they  have  actually  demonstrated  capacity 
and  proved  ability  to  an  extent  which  would  have  won 
promotion  for  a  man  long  before. 

When  you  know  that  your  work  really  entitles  you 
to  promotion  or  a  raise,  and  haven’t  got  it,  put  the 
facts  fairly  before  your  employer  for  his  consideration. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  (absurd  as  it  is)  that  he  has 
never  thought  of  it.  Men  just  seem  to  insist  on  making 
a  separate  classification  of  women  employees. 

Are  You  Self  Conscious  With  the  Men  in 
Your  Office? 

Accept  with  a  smile  the  courteous  little  chivalries 
some  men  like  to  show  women,  and  women  have  the 
right  to  receive. 

You  don’t  want  “allowances  made”  for  you  on  the 
ground  of  sex.  You  don’t  want  the  standard  of  work 
changed  for  you  because  you  are  a  woman. 

But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hundred  little 
signs  of  consideration  which  men  (some  men)  have 
offered  women  throughout  the  ages  and  which  they 
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like  to  offer.  It  complicates  nothing  to  accept  them 
as  graciously  as  they  are  offered.  If  you  want  to  be 
really  charming  in  business  or  professional  life,  you 
will  accept  them  graciously  whenever  they  are  of¬ 
fered. 

Only  remember,  no  matter  how  you  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  being  treated,  in  business  or  professional 
life  never  exact  these  courtesies. 

The  professor  in  a  chemical  laboratory  in  a  big 
“co-ed”  university  revolted  against  women  students. 
So  many  of  the  operations  in  the  laboratory  (all  day 
research  work  in  a  chemical  laboratory  is  fairly  stren¬ 
uous)  were  more  easily  done  by  the  men  than  the 
women  that  the  men  were  always  undertaking  to  help 
out  the  women  students  and  the  professor  was  tired  of 
a  chivalry  that  consumed  so  much  time. 

Courtesies  which  affect  the  work  done  in  the  office 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Hold  up  your  own  end  of 
the  job.  If  you  go  out  of  your  path  to  repel  the  small 
attentions  of  the  men  in  your  office,  you’ll  be  about  as 
thoroughly  uncharming  as  any  picture  I  could  paint 
you. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  accept  gra¬ 
ciously  a  small  service  like  lifting  a  heavy  weight  of 
any  kind,  opening  a  window,  passing  in  through  a  door 
first,  or  taking  the  first  drink  from  the  fountain, 
if  you  find  yourself  there  at  the  same  time. 

In  your  relations  with  men  at  home  or  abroad,  be 
gentle,  polite  and  respect  yourself — you  won’t  have 
much  else  to  worry  about  and  you’ll  be  charming. 
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Do  not  be  afraid  to  smile  your  gratitude,  but  be  sin¬ 
cere,  not  flirtatious. 

A  Final  Word 

If  you  are  a  very  able  woman,  perhaps  a  little  abler 
than  some  of  your  men  co-workers,  don’t  “rub  it  in.” 
Chances  are  they  are  likely  to  be  jealous  of  your  ability 
and  probably  think  that  you  have  a  “pull”  to  be  filling 
your  present  position. 

It  may  even  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  disguise  it — 
it  will  certainly  be  the  part  of  charm ! 

Being  charming  in  your  daily  work  comes  down 
again  to  how  you  feel  about  work  and  how  you  feel 
about  people. 

Nothing  can  help  you  if  you  do  not  really  care  about 
either — no  cosmetics  in  the  world ,  no  arts  and  graces 
you  may  graft  onto  yourself. 

If  you  think  that  up  to  this  time  you  have  been  a 
failure  in  your  business  life,  try  the  methods  I  have 
outlined  here. 

They  cannot  fail. 

Social  Charm 

Are  you  one  of  the  girls  who  have  never  learned 
how  to  get  along  with  girls  in  groups? 

We  shall  now  deal  with  your  personality  in  social 
expression. 

There  is  a  way  to  fit  into  your  surroundings  with  a 
charming  manner.  It  is  probably  the  very  quality  you 
have  so  much  envied  in  others.  That  ease  of  manner 
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and  graciousness  which  some  women  seem  to  have  and 
others  lack. 

What  you  haven’t  thought  about,  probably,  was  that 
environment  plays  such  an  important  part.  If  you 
lack  these  graces,  it  is  more  likely  that  you  have  never 
been  trained  in  them  than  that  you  are  hopeless,  as 
you’ve  been  thinking  of  yourself. 

Many  working  women,  many  married  women  in  the 
home  and  the  house  woman  we  have  been  talking  to, 
whether  she  be  wife,  sweetheart,  daughter,  sister  or 
mother,  who  daily  meet  the  test  of  personal  and  do¬ 
mestic  life  very  well,  with  efficiency  in  their  work  and 
in  their  constant  intimate  relations  with  a  few  people, 
are  unsuccessful  in  any  more  extended  social  relation 
with  the  world  at  large. 

This  poise  of  manner  is  something  you  are  sure  to 
need  some  day,  as  a  basis  of  your  own  experience  and 
your  judgment;  to  say  nothing  of  any  less  selfish 
reasons. 

You  may  want  to  connect  yourself  with  the  organ¬ 
ized  life  of  your  neighborhood  and  then  you  surely 
will  want  to  know  how  to  be  effectual  and  charming 
with  the  people  you  must  deal  with. 

The  reason  many  of  us  are  not  felt  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  communities  is  often  a  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

All  about  you  every  day  you  see  poverty,  sickness 
and  misery.  You  are  touched.  You  may  drop  a  coin 
in  the  cup  of  the  blind  beggar. 

But  do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  man  may 
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be  taken  care  of  so  that  he  won’t  need  to  be  a  beggar 
on  the  street? 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  became  of  the  bad 
boys  you  see  on  the  street? 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  know — this  or¬ 
ganized  work  going  on  right  before  your  eyes  all  the 
time. 

You  see  it,  the  need  for  correction,  you  are  dimly 
aware  that  something  is  done,  but  think  how  much 
bigger  person  it  would  make  you  if  you  knew  how 
it  is  done  and  you  were  a  part  of  the  machinery  (no 
matter  how  busy  you  are)  that  helps  to  accomplish 
the  care  and  protection  of  these  people. 

Women  every  day  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  politics  as  it  affects  their  homes  and  their 
children. 

The  idea  in  speaking  of  these  subjects  here  is  not 
to  interest  you  in  matters  outside  your  home.  It  is 
purely  “up  to  you”  whether  or  not  you  want  to  broaden 
your  interests,  but  in  the  event  you  do,  we  shall  spend 
a  little  time  here  in  showing  you  how  to  be  charming 
in  civic,  religious  or  political  groups  or  in  any  other 
subject  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Some  of  us  get  along  well  with  a  few  people  with 
whom  we  are  constantly  thrown  in  contact,  but  the 
moment  we  find  ourselves  in  a  larger  circle  where 
not  many,  if  any  at  all,  people  know  us,  we  fail.  And 
usually  we  are  miserably  conscious  of  it. 

The  result  is  that  many  thousands  of  zuomen  have 
no  social  existence  at  all. 
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Gaining  Social  Popularity 

In  connecting  yourself  with  groups  of  women,  you 
do  not  need  to  become  a  chronic  “joiner”  of  this  thing 
and  that. 

As  you  mix  in  various  groups  invitations  will  come 
to  you  to  accept  appointment  among  useless  com¬ 
mittees  that  will  do  you  no  more  good  except  to  use 
up  any  spare  time  you  may  have  on  your  hands. 

Unless  you  expect  to  take  part  in  the  direct  activi¬ 
ties  of  an  organization  do  not  bother  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  it. 

But  the  big  organizations  that  support  universal  and 
world  needs  are  entitled  to  a  little  of  your  time. 

In  learning  to  “get  along”  with  the  varied  and  often 
difficult  types  of  human  nature  that  make  up  these 
organizations — types  often  very  different  from  those 
you  are  accustomed  to  in  your  domestic  dealings,  you 
expand  your  experience  and  human  sympathy  and  ac¬ 
quire  that  tolerant  understanding  which  is  the  real 
secret  of  social  charm. 

Which  Organizations  to  Join 

This  first  rule  to  follow  is:  don’t  join  too  many. 
You  can’t  manage  them.  You  won’t  be  of  much  use 
in  any  of  them  and  finally  become  merely  a  silent  mem¬ 
ber  unknown  and  unfelt  because  you’ll  have  to  spread 
yourself  out  too  thin. 

Many  women  avoid  social  existence  too  generally, 
but  there  are  many  of  us  who  are  altogether  too  social. 
We  lead  a  sort  of  professionalized  existence  and  figure 
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in  so  many  “movements”  we  know  very  little  about 
any  one  of  them. 

No,  we  must  not  go  into  this  game  merely  with  the 
idea  of  “joining.”  To  do  so  we  spend  our  energies  and 
get  nowhere.  No  use  wasting  the  strength  to  fire  an 
unloaded  gun. 

You’ve  seen  women  flit  from  one  meeting  to  another, 
maybe,  taking  an  intelligent  part  in  them  all,  but  so 
busy  in  constantly  “meeting”  and  “conferring”  that 
she  had  no  time  to  work  in  any  of  them. 

This  sort  of  membership  does  the  organization  to 
which  they  belong,  more  harm  than  good. 

Make  a  Social  Budget  as  You  Did  Your 
Beauty  Budget 

Enough  time  must  be  given  to  your  social  life  to 
keep  up  your  interests  in  the  outside  world,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  can  be  overdone  too. 

If  you  are  a  busy  home  or  professional  woman 
don’t  argue  that  you  are  too  busy  to  become  a 
member  of  any  social  group.  You  need  it  and  it  needs 
you. 

As  I  have  already  tried  to  show  you,  any  civic  move¬ 
ment  affects  your  home  and  you  directly,  and  will  be 
the  better  for  being  made  up  of  people  like  you. 

The  trouble  with  many  of  these  movements  is  caused, 
not  by  the  people  inside  diem,  but  people  like  you  who 
on  the  outside  who  ought  to  be  in. 

In  making  up  your  budget,  allow  so  much  time  for 
your  work,  so  much  for  home  and  friends,  some  for 
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educational  things  and  a  little  to  society  in  the  larger 
sense. 

When  you  have  decided  how  much  time  you  have  to 
give,  choose  the  best  place  to  put  it. 

For  the  great  majority  of  women  the  groups  in  your 
neighborhood  will  be  found  to  be  better  because  of  the 
small  amount  of  time  in  reaching  the  meeting  places, 
but  this,  of  course,  must  be  the  choice  of  the  woman 
herself. 

Your  Social  Point  of  View 

If  you  cannot  take  a  social  point  of  view  about  the 
group  you  have  joined,  if  you  cannot  set  aside  your 
purely  personal  judgments,  likes  and  dislikes,  ap¬ 
provals  or  disapprovals,  you  will  not  develop  any  real 
charm. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  believe  in  and  want  to 
assist  with  the  work  of  some  particular  organization. 
You  join  it. 

After  you  have  joined  you  are  greatly  disappointed 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Maybe  you  do  not  like  the 
women  who  are  in  control,  or  you  think  it  is  too 
loosely  managed.  Maybe  you  think  it  is  not  doing 
the  work  it  ought  to  be  doing  and  that  it  seems  to  have 
“gotten  off  the  track”  of  the  purpose  it  was  organized 
for. 

The  most  natural  thing  for  you  to  think  of  is  to  get 
out  of  it  and  “not  waste  your  time.” 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  stick  it  out,  work  with 
it  awhile  and  try  it. 
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Of  course  you  will  not  be  able  to  kick  up  a  row  and 
make  many  radical  changes  right  at  the  start.  There  is 
no  charm  in  trying  to  do  so. 

If  you  will  be  patient  though  and  graciously  win 
the  others  to  your  way  of  thinking,  believing  yourself 
that  it  is  the  large  and  right  way — you’ll  become  a 
real  person  in  your  organization  and  make  yourself 
felt  in  whatever  movement  it  is.  If  you  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  preferment  for  yourself,  you  will  find  that  you  can 
influence  the  others. 

Keep  in  mind  before  you  what  you  think  the  or¬ 
ganization  could  be  at  its  best  and  then  work  quietly 
toward  it,  if  it  takes  years. 

The  trouble  with  many  of  us  when  we  want  to  ac¬ 
complish  an  object  is  that  we  are  concerned  too  much 
with  personalities  and  not  enough  with  objects.  We 
forget  what  we  are  working  for  in  our  ambition  for 
ourselves.  The  great  men  who  have  “done  things” 
kept  only  the  aim  before  them — that  is  the  only  true 
way. 

Try  to  bring  in  this  healthful  influence — it  is  sure  to 
be  felt  in  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  join  some  organi¬ 
zation  for  a  purpose.  After  you  are  in,  you  discover 
that  its  only  reason  for  existing  is  to  give  some  few 
women  officers  a  chance  to  figure  and  to  seem  im¬ 
portant. 

Ask  for  a  program  meeting.  Try  to  get  them  to 
settle  upon  some  definite  work  for  the  year  where  each 
member  will  be  assigned  some  part. 
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If  the  organization  does  not  then  acquire  some  real 
reason  for  existing,  the  fact  that  it  has  none  will  be¬ 
come  apparent  to  all  and  it  will  probably  die  a  swift 
death. 

After  this  little  experience  you’ll  be  able  to  make 
your  point  of  view  felt  if  there  really  is  some  ideal  to 
which  you  are  devoted. 

Don’t  knowingly  enter  or  remain  in  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  no  purpose.  It  is  just  a  mere 
waste  of  your  time. 

Now  that  women  have  the  vote  there  is  every  reason 
for  developing  leadership  among  women  and  for  in¬ 
structing  them  in  social  technique  which  membership 
in  any  organization  ought  to  give. 

If  the  organization  you  are  interested  in  does  noth¬ 
ing,  attempts  everything,  talks  about  everything,  but 
can  show  nothing  it  has  done  from  month  to  month 
or  year  to  year,  instead  of  training  you  it  will  only 
be  a  strain  on  you — better  leave  it  alone. 

There  are  many  such,  for  both  men  and  women.  If 
you  get  into  one  and  find  you  can’t  make  it  have  some 
purpose  for  existing,  do  everything  that  is  in  your 
power  to  kill  it. 

Be  Charming  About  It 

Don’t  be  ambitious  for  office!  You  can  do  better 
work  by  staying  in  the  ranks. 

What  most  organizations  need  is  not  generals  but 
working  privates. 

In  many  of  them  the  armies  are  made  up  of  officers 
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and  none  to  do  the  work.  They  are  never  very  ef¬ 
fective. 

Be  a  little  suspicious  of  that  kind.  They  are  likely 
to  be  undemocratic  and  will  have  no  power  behind 
them  to  “put  over”  anything  it  may  attempt. 

The  woman  who  doesn’t  want  office  herself  can  get 
her  ideas  accepted  more  readily  than  if  she  does. 

If  the  chairman  is  merely  inefficient,  perhaps  if  you 
and  a  few  others  get  behind  her  she  may  be  stimulated. 
If  she  is  hopeless,  work  for  another  chairman,  but  not 
for  yourself. 

As  to  offices,  of  course  if  you  are  capable  and  if  no 
other  capable  person  will  take  the  chairmanship,  you 
take  it.  The  danger  isn’t  in  taking  it,  but  in  seeking 
it. 

Principles  of  Social  Leadership — and  Charm 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  justice  and  perfect 
fairness.  We  have  not  proposed  any  rule  for  one  kind 
of  charm  and  another  for  some  other  purpose.  The 
fact  is  that  charm  is  the  same  whether  you  find  it  in 
one  place  or  the  other,  at  home  or  in  society.  It  is 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  and — shall  we 
repeat  it  again  ?  Bernhardt’s  formula  “a  keen  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  other  people.” 

If  you  are  a  leader  or  want  to  achieve  leadership, 
don’t  try  any  other  route. 

These  few  rules  may  be  memorized,  even  though  they 
say  the  same  thing- in  different  words: 

1.  Stand  for  democratic  management  of  anything 
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you  are  connected  with,  even  though  it  may  sometime 
seem  less  efficient  than  having  “boss  rule”  by  a  few 
really  intelligent  people. 

2.  Broaden  out  but  do  not  be  exclusive.  Try  to 
bring  more  people  into  the  group  and  the  work.  Many 
organizations,  like  our  own  personal  resolutions,  start 
well  and  proceed  to  die  progressively,  simply  because 
too  few  people  are  actively  concerned  in  them. 

Those  on  the  inside  seem  to  fear  that  if  they  get  a 
lot  of  other  people  in,  their  own  chances  to  figure 
prominently  may  be  lessened.  Many  women  try  to 
get  into  office  only  those  women  they  like.  No  organi¬ 
zation  or  anything  else,  can  prosper  on  that  basis. 

When  personalities,  personal  considerations,  pref¬ 
erences  and  choice  begin  to  figure,  all  power  begins  to 
decline.  The  whole  scheme  is  changed.  It  is  no  longer 
the  representation  of  an  idea.  The  big  idea  which  be¬ 
longed  to  everyone  who  was  interested  enough  in  it  to 
work  for  it,  straightway  belongs  to  the  select  few. 
That’s  when  decay  sets  in.  It  is  as  true  in  your  family, 
social  or  business  life. 

Be  Open  in  Your  Dealings 

While  these  statements  directly  concern  your  out¬ 
side  life,  they  apply  to  your  home  life  or  anywhere  you 
rub  shoulders  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Insist  that  transactions  be  made  in  the  open,  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  you  are  the  newest  member  instead  of  an  officer. 

Sweetly,  but  firmly  insist  upon  this.  Don’t  have 
secret  meetings  to  decide  important  questions.  Stand 
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for  a  policy  of  fair  and  open  dealing.  Make  it  the 
standard  of  the  whole  organization.  If  you  do  this 
you  will  do  away  with  the  petty  arguments  and  cross 
currents  that  occur  where  people  are  working  to¬ 
gether. 

Be  frank.  Scorn  secret  diplomatic  negotiations.  If 
you  are  a  member  of  a  big  family  you  will  have  the 
chance  to  practice  these  same  rules.  They  are  the 
rules  of  life  even  if  you  live  in  a  boarding  house. 

Be  Simple  in  Your  Manners 

Don’t  be  too  serious — about  anything.  Even  if  you 
feel  serious,  don’t  show  it.  Nobody  else  is  apt  to  get 
the  spark  just  as  you  have  and  they’ll  be  unable  to 
sympathize  with  your  anxiety. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  don’t  be  too  light  so  that 
you  appear  to  be  flippant.  Don’t  hoot,  and  appear 
to  scorn  the  whole  thing  or  feel  superior  about  it.  Try 
this  rule  in  your  home  too  when  some  member  of  the 
family  or  some  one  at  your  place  of  business  has  a  pet 
hobby  or  belief. 

Be  enthusiastic !  Everyone  will  respond  to  that 
mood.  It’s  as  contagious  as  cheerfulness  and  the 
other  humors  your  friends  like. 

Being  enthusiastic  does  not  mean  to  be  tense.  You 
can  get  so  “keyed  up”  over  an  idea  you  will  spoil  it  for 
someone  else  who  is  not  able  to  rise  to  your  heights. 

Be  a  good  sport  if  you  lose  your  point.  Be  sure 
that  in  any  situation  you  can  not  hope  to  have  your 
own  way  all  the  time.  If  you  win  your  point  just 
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once  in  awhile  and  you  have  anything  good  back  of  it, 
your  power  will  be  felt. 

Inform  Yourself  About  Group  Action 

People  do  not  act  in  groups  as  they  do  individually. 

Many  women  avoid  public  meetings  because  they 
are  so  long  drawn  out  everybody  is  tired  before  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  reached. 

If  you  are  going  to  conduct  the  meeting  yourself, 
get  a  good  book  from  the  library  which  will  tell  you 
how  to  put  through  every  preliminary  act,  and  get  down 
to  the  actual  purpose  for  which  you  came  together  in 
the  quick  and  efficient  way  men  employ  in  their,  meet¬ 
ings  where  action  is  demanded. 

If  you  have  a  chance,  get  in  a  class  in  Parliamentary 
law.  Every  member  present  is  entitled  to  this  prompt¬ 
ness  and  action  from  you.  They  may  have  something 
which  requires  their  attention  afterward  and  maybe 
they  have  set  aside  just  an  hour  to  attend  your 
meeting. 

If  such  a  class  is  out  of  the  question  for  you,  get 
a  little  group  of  your  friends  to  study  a  good  book 
from  the  library  on  the  subject.  These  mock  meet¬ 
ings  and  discussions  will  take  the  fear  and  self  con¬ 
sciousness  away,  too,  and  make  you  more  sure  of  your 
ground.  By  all  means,  though,  learn  how  to  conduct 
the  meeting  in  the  ablest  manner,  studying  a  text  that 
is  authentic  for  your  information. 

It  may  seem  to  you  to  be  a  lot  of  dry  facts  and 
technical  matters,  but  you’ll  find  it  worth  while  when 
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you  put  through  the  meeting  swiftly  and  deftly  as  it 
should  be  done. 

If  your  organization  has  an  executive  committee, 
have  its  decisions  brought  before  and  approved  by,  the 
whole  body  of  the  organization. 

See  that  every  officer  has  something  to  do. 

The  above  sounds  like  a  lesson  in  efficiency  instead 
of  one  in  charm. 

The  truth  is  you  might  be  able  to  conduct  a  meeting 
to  a  queen’s  taste  and  not  be  charming  at  all. 

Many  people,  men  and  women,  with  a  brusque  man¬ 
ner  and  an  air  of  swift  action  are  called  “efficient.” 
The  test  comes  in  seeing  how  much  you  can  get  done 
and  how  many  people  you  can  win  over  to  your  ideas 
and  draw  into  the  work.  There  is  no  real  social  effi¬ 
ciency  without  this  charm  of  manner  that  makes  work¬ 
ing  with  you  the  most  agreeable  of  public  movements. 

There  is  a  genuine  social  charm,  too,  in  being  just 
and  fair,  and  honestly  democratic. 

How  to  Make  Your  Connection  With  Political 
Life 

Perhaps  you  have  kept  out  of  politics  because  you 
felt  they  were  “rotten.” 

Perhaps  you  do  not  like  the  people  you  know  who 
are  in  politics. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  politics  will  always  be 
more  or  less  “rotten”  until  all  of  us  are  in  it?  So 
long  as  we  sublet  politics  to  a  minority,  it  will  be  any¬ 
thing  we  allow  the  minority  to  make  it. 
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Do  you  know  really  what  politics  is?  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  about  it  and  attempt  to  define  it. 

It  is  the  organization  of  voters  with  the  object  of 
choosing  the  men  and  the  policies  we  are  to  have  in 
our  government. 

If  that  isn’t  your  business,  whose  is  it? 

Put  aside  once  and  for  all  the  idea  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  “unwomanly”  about  your  taking  a  part  in  pol¬ 
itics. 

The  purity  of  the  water  supply  in  your  town,  the 
condition  of  the  roads,  the  purity  of  the  canned  and 
other  food  you  eat,  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which 
your  ready  made  clothing  is  made,  the  health  protection 
you  have  in  epidemics,  the  quality  and  amount  of  public 
education  available  to  the  children  of  your  family — 
all  these  are  direct  problems  of  government  and  pol¬ 
itics. 

To  say  you  “have  no  interest  in  politics”  is  exactly 
the  same  as  saying  you  have  no  interest  in  these  vital 
questions. 

Join  your  district  organization,  that  is  the  first  step. 

Don’t  wait  to  be  asked,  politics  is  your  organization. 
Choose  your  party  and  then — play  the  game. 

You  may  find  an  ignorant  illiterate  boss  in  charge 
of  the  organization  of  your  district.  He  may  have  been 
there  for  years.  Don’t  think  you  can  turn  him  out, 
not  in  a  minute. 

If  you  want  to  beat  a  corrupt  organization  you  have 
to  beat  it  with  a  better  and  stronger  one.  It’ll  have  to 
be  more  numerous  too,  and  that  takes  time. 
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Going  at  it  in  a  “superior  way,”  without  the  patience 
and  knowledge  of  the  work  involved,  will  not  help  any¬ 
thing  and  is  apt.  to  end  your  efforts  prematurely. 

You  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  charming  to  the 
political  boss,  unless  you  are  exceedingly  clever. 

Be  Human 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  need  of  winning  the  people 
you  are  working  with.  Tell  the  truth  as  you  see  it  and 
be  frank.  Be  kind,  too,  and  interested  in  the  state  of 
things  as  they  exist.  Keep  your  humor  with  you  and 
be  the  kind  of  person  people  like  to  have  around. 

While  this  advice  is  to  the  woman  who  would  be 
charming  and  forceful  in  public  life,  it  is  the  same 
tactics  she  adopts  in  her  home  life  or  wherever  she 
meets  people.  It  is  the  doctrine  we  have  expounded  of 
human  sympathy  and  understanding  of  other  points  of 
view  than  our  own. 

Get  some  fun  and  human  interest  out  of  your  con¬ 
tacts.  It  is  no  joy  to  others  to  have  you  around  if  you 
behave  exactly  as  though  you  were  there  because  you 
felt  it  your  duty  to  be. 

Compromise  on  People  but  Not  on  Principles 

Some  of  us  act  as  though  it  would  be  a  social 
error  and  destructive  to  charm  to  display  any  critical 
faculty.  They  seem  to  think  life  is  a  continuous  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Polyanna  vein.  Keep  your  mind  clear 
and  use  your  judgment.  Don’t  compromise  so  far 
as  principles  are  concerned.  As  we  said  in  Book  V. 
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don’t  refuse  to  see  things  as  they  are  or  to  ignore  the 
testimony  of  your  very  eyes.  To  do  so  is  to  commit 
a  greater  sin  than  the  person  so  sinning. 

So  far  as  people  are  concerned,  you  must  be  able 
to  compromise  a  very  great  deal.  In  short,  in  every 
social  relation  in  which  you  find  yourself,  you  will  find 
that  your  success  and  your  real  power  to  charm  depend 
upon  your  unfailing  ability  to  forgive  others  even  as 
they  are  continually  forgiving  yours. 

The  golden  rule  is  a  perfectly  good  recipe  for  social 
charm. 

A  sense  of  humor,  a  gay  spirit,  a  real  liking  for 
people  regardless  of  nativity,  these  are  your  surest 
aids  in  becoming  a  woman  of  charm  in  all  your  social 
relations. 

How  to  Hold  a  Husband 

These  reminders  to  you  will  affect  your  husband  the 
same  as  any  other  woman’s  husband,  even  though  you 
may  imagine  yours  is  different  from  any  other. 

No  two  people  are  alike — very  true — but  all  are 
human. 

Being  charming  to  your  husband  means  understand¬ 
ing  him ;  realizing  that  he  is  a  human  being  with  rights 
and  privileges  which  marriage  should  not  deprive  him 
of.  You  too,  have  yours. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  biggest  rock  which  the 
ship  is  likely  to  run  into.  The  old  idea,  I  don’t  know 
where  it  came  from,  that  marriage  deprives  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  his  personal  liberty,  man  or  woman. 
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When  we  love  we  are  likely  to  “give  in”  to  the 
other’s  whims.  That’s  why  honeymoons  set.  The  in¬ 
dividuality  in  one  or  the  other  or  both  rebels  at  being 
compelled  to  “give  in” — then  rough  waters  begin. 

Watch  that  when  he  wants  to  go  somewhere  you 
don’t  care  to  go.  Is  that  any  reason  why  he  shouldn’t 
go?  Chances  are  if  you  do  not  oppose  his  going  he’ll 
not  want  to.  The  rule  is  as  old  as  creation.  We  al¬ 
ways  want  what  we  can’t  have  in  varying  degrees. 

Let  him  go  fishing  or  hunting.  He  likes  it.  You 
don’t.  Pack  his  grip  for  him  and  send  him  away  with 
a  smile  and  a  kiss.  Tell  him  how  much  good  it  will 
do  him  and  caution  him  to  “take  good  care  of  him¬ 
self.” 

He’ll  be  glad  to  get  home — not  sorry.  Oppose  him 
and  he’ll  go  anyway,  probably  and  regret  when  the 
time  is  up  and  he  has  to  come  home  and  listen  to  some 
foolish  woman  complaining  of  his  neglect  and  the 
fact  that  he  “didn’t  do  that  when  we  were  first  mar¬ 
ried.”  Never  say  anything  like  that,  my  dears.  It’s 
reverse  psychology.  It  will  be  a  suggestion  to  him  that 
you  are  not  as  dear  to  him  as  you  used  to  be.  If  time  has 
drifted  you  apart,  don’t  you  be  the  one  to  tell  him 
about  it — keep  it  from  him,  if  you  can. 

Crying  about  it  won’t  renew  the  old  ardor — it’ll 
surely  kill  what  there  is  left. 

You  can’t  beg  love  from  anyone.  That  is  something 
we  can’t  make  ourselves  do  if  it  isn’t  there.  Nature 
sees  to  it  that  this  one  thing  is  left  in  her  hands.  All 
the  others  we  have  a  pretty  good  control  over. 
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Mothering  Instinct 

This  is  the  biggest  and  the  most  dangerous  string 
you  have  on  him.  If  you  overdo  it,  he’ll  cease  thinking 
he  has  to  care  for  you — you’ll  take  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  out  of  his  hands  and  he’ll  merely  be  the  eldest 
son  in  his  own  family  instead  of  its  head. 

Don’t  mother  him  to  the  point  where  you  are  the 
manager  of  the  house,  his  life  and  even  of  his  business, 
if  he  doesn’t  stop  you.  What  will  there  be  left  for  him 
to  do?  He  wants  to  be  necessary,  not  just,  as  I  heard 
one  overmothered  husband  say,  “the  wood  and  coal 
man,”  that  is,  he  brings  the  funds  into  the  family  and 
the  dear  woman,  anxious  to  see  ends  meet  and  stretch 
the  dollar,  proceeds  to  dispense  the  funds,  often  to  the 
man’s  chagrin. 

He  may  recognize  your  capability,  but  don’t  cram 
it  down  his  throat.  He  does  not  want  to  be  made  to 
feel  himself  a  failure  in  contrast  to  your  capability. 
Some  of  the  time  it  would  be  wiser  to  disguise  your 
capability. 

But  mother  him  with  tenderness  anyway  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  thoughtful  ways — then  quicker  than  a  cat 
can  blink  his  eye,  let  him  baby  you.  Don’t  let  him  think 
you  do  not  need  to  be  petted  and  spoiled  too. 

Keep  Your  Word 

If  you’re  going  away  from  home  and  say  you’ll  be 
back  at  a  certain  time — be  there  when  you  said  you 
would. 
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If  you  send  his  clothes  out  and  promise  him  they’ll 
be  ready  when  he  wants  them,  have  them  there. 

If  you  say  dinner  will  be  ready  at  six  thirty,  see 
to  it  that  it  is. 

If  something  unusual  happens  to  delay  it,  don’t  be 
cross.  Powder  your  nose  a  little  more  carefully,  kiss 
him  a  little  more  affectionately,  supply  something  for 
him  to  do  while  he  waits,  and  hum  a  little  tune  your¬ 
self.  He  won’t  mind  waiting  if  it  is  handled  in  this 
way,  but  if  you  are  excited,  fearful,  wretched,  your¬ 
self,  the  evening  for  both  of  you  can  be  spoiled  and 
you’ll  probably  say  things  to  each  other  you’ll  regret 
later. 

Frankness  or  Sarcasm 

The  secret  of  a  happy  married  life  is  no  different 
from  any  other  life  you  lead  that  brings  you  in  close 
contact  with  another  person,  so  far  as  being  considerate 
of  the  other’s  feelings  and  recognizing  his  rights  is 
concerned.  Of  course  it  is  much  richer  and  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  life,  but  the  fundamental 
principle  of  human  understanding  is  the  same. 

No  matter  who  you  are  with  and  certainly  you  should 
be  as  thoughtful  of  your  husband,  sarcasm  is  a  charm 
destroying  habit.  Many  women  cultivate  a  two-edged 
tongue  because  they  think  it  makes  them  seem  witty  or 
brilliant.  Don’t. 

Many  such  words  are  spoken  with  what  may  sound 
like  a  clever  point,  but  often  the  wound  goes  under 
the  surface  and  leaves  an  ache. 
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The  secret  of  life  is  to  win  people  to  you,  not  in 
running  them  away.  Why,  then,  should  you  not  be  as 
good  to  your  husband  as  you  would  be  to  a  stranger? 
It  is  said  we  are  harsher  with  our  loved  ones  than 
with  anyone  else.  That’s  a  bad  habit  to  encourage. 
Keep  before  you  what  he  really  means  to  you,  that  your 
lives  touch  at  so  many  points,  that  your  aims  and  in¬ 
terests  are  one.  Let  that  be  the  one-ness  you  aim  for, 
not  the  depriving  him  of  all  of  his  privileges.  He  is  a 
human  being  with  impulses  and  ideas  just  the  same 
after  he  is  married  as  before.  If  you  use  a  little  tact 
his  impulses  will  be  for  your  good — if  you  don’t  they 
are  apt  to  be  for  some  other  woman  who  is  tactful. 

But  please ,  don’t  make  yourself  a  doormat  for  him 
either.  There  isn’t  anything  more  pathetic  or  surer  to 
wreck  the  ship  than  the  habit  of  allowing  him  to  know 
that  you  bear  all  his  slights  and  neglect  in  silence.  If 
you  respect  yourself  and  fulfill  your  duty  toward  him, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  neglect  you.  The 
time  to'  stop  such  neglect  is  before  it  begins.  He 
should  know  by  your  manner  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  quarrel  and  wrangle. 

Most  men  live  by  the  standards  their  wives  set.  If, 
when  he  is  cross  or  impatient  you  do  not  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  of  it  and  make  him  laugh  about  the 
annoyance,  but  instead  bark  back  in  a  manner  even 
less  refined  than  his  own,  you  have  ruined  that  day  at 
least  and  laid  the  foundation  for'  more  and  maybe 
frequent  scenes  in  your  family  where  the  first  one  never 
should  have  been  allowed  to  appear. 
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But  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  do  only  what 
“John  likes.” 

Some  women  in  their  utter  unselfishness  and  de¬ 
votion  to  “John”  deprive  him  of  the  chance  to  humor 
“Mary.”  The  husbands  of  these  women  usually  be¬ 
come  tyrants  and  lay  the  law  down  in  their  homes. 

The  spirit  of  marriage  is  partnership. 

Encourage  your  husband  to  give  you  his  confidence, 
and  appreciate  it  when  he  does.  If  you  cannot  agree 
with  his  idea,  always  let  him  know  you  believe  in  him. 
You  may  get  him  to  change  the  idea,  if  you  do.  Don’t 
criticize  him,  it  is  the  idea  he  has  which  is  wrong,  not 
him. 

He  needs  a  pal.  It’s  a  much  abused  word  and  yet  it 
expresses  the  comradeship  between  men  and  women  as 
nothing  else  does. 

A  pal  is  sympathetic.  To  her  he  can  talk  of  his 
hopes,  ambitions  and  efforts.  His  pal  will  respect 
his  confidence  and  possibly  aid  him  in  wise  counsel 
and  encouragement. 

Remember  that  marriage  is  the  closest  human  re¬ 
lationship.  Don’t  allow  yourself  to  become  wearing 
because  of  that  closeness. 

Be  dainty  in  your  person  and  cultivate  an  “inner 
source,”  a  secret  charm,  an  independence  that  does 
not  need  to  be  entertained,  a  sort  of  self  reliance  so 
far  as  having  someone  else  to  complete  your  scheme  of 
things  is  concerned. 

Mother  him,  but  let  him  baby  you . 
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